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This magazine, now a quarter of a 
century old, dates the beginning of a new 
class of helps for libraries and for lovers 
of books. ‘To celebrate the Silver Anni- 
versary we make a new beginning, put- 
ting into operation some things that we 
have learned, to make a more helpful 
monthly visitor to the homes of appreci- 
ative patrons. 

In September, with the first number 
of the Twenty-fifth Volume, there will 
be a rearrangement of departments. 

In the World of Letters—full of gos- 
sipy current notes on authors —will be 
brought to the front, especial attention 
being given to pre-announcements of 
forthcoming books. The idea of “au- 
thors’ numbers” will stay awhile— Sep- 


tember being a “F. Hopkinson Smith | 


Number,” with illustrated articles on his 
personality and work by Hamilton 


Wright Mabie, Charles M. Kurtz and | 


others. The Timely Topics will be 
signed articles, brief and breezy, on 
themes more or less related to literature 
—among others, in September, “The In- 
fluence of Books,” by Andrew Lang. 
BOOK NEWS will be further en- 


riched with general literary articles. For 


example, a series on “The Loves of Liter- | 
ary Men,” by Myrtle Reed, will begin | 


in September. 

The Educational department, with its 
popular studies in English and foreign 
literature, will be retained, with various 
improvements. And new departments 


will find a place occasionally, such as | 
The Old Book Shop, with interesting 


paragraphs on things old, rare and fine. 


Beautiful color reproductions of fa- | 


mous paintings, at least one in each 
number, will be among the new illus- 
trative features. The series of frontis- 
piece portraits of authors, so acceptable 
in the past, will be continued. 

The Reviewing of Current Books will 
be an important feature, as always in the 
past. Two facts have set BOOK NEWS 
apart in the matter of reviewing— 
up-to-dateness and comprehensiveness. 
It has not been the organ of any one 
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A Few Words from the Managing Editor of Book News 


sentative of all publishing houses—and 
at a very low price. For five cents a 
copy, or fifty cents a year, it has en- 
deavored to give the people actual facts 
about books. 

BOOK NEWS occupies its own dis- 
tinctive field. Mr. Wanamaker’s imprint 
upon it will continue to be the guarantee 
of “a square deal” for readers, authors 
and publishers. 

Many people—and also many agents 
—say that the price is too low. ‘That 
may be, but the advantage is yours. 
However, if your news-stand dealer or 
bookstore-man does not have it, he will 
get it for you on order. Subscribe for 
the year, and have no further bother. 
For the immediate present the old 
prices will remain. Sample copies will 
be sent on application. Right now in 
August is the time to subscribe, or re- 
subscribe, for the Twenty-fifth Volume, 
twelve numbers. Every month about 
seventy pages of reading matter, aside 
from advertisements. 

Thoroughly representative of literary 
matters, BOOK NEWS is also intended 
to be of wide scope as a general medium 
of advertising for all suitable advertise- 
ments. The best proof that it is not 
merely a local vehicle of advertising is the 
fact that from the first it has been admit- 
ted by the Post Office Department as 
second-class matter. Plainly the quality 
of its reading circle makes it a desirable 
advertising medium. Contracts may be 
made within the next three months at 
the old rates—$30.00 a page; $17.00 a 
half-page, or $9.00 a quarter-page, for 
one insertion; with special rates for 
longer periods, on application. The 
subscription lists and sales of the month- 
ly are constantly increasing. 

Address subscription orders to BOOK 
NEWS, care of John Wanamaker, Phila- 
delphia or New York. Address corre- 
spondence about advertising and gen- 
eral business to C. T. Chester, Managing 
Editor ; and- about manuscripts and liter- 
ary matters to Mrs. Norma Bright Car- 
son, Literary Editor—in care of John 


publishing house, but the equal repre- | Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 
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Winston Churchill’s 
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“ Coniston is an inspiration of genius . .. such as few 
American writers have achieved and none surpassed.” 
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Rider Haggard the Author 


A Novelist’s 


Study of a 


Novelist 


By Edgar Jepson 


REMEMBER well with what a vo- 
racious joy, as a boy at school, I 
devoured “King Solomon’s Mines,” 
and realized that in Rider Haggard 

a new and entrancing story-teller, who 
had made a hitherto unimagined land of 
romance his own, had arisen to gladden 
me. The fact that he breaks new ground, 
and tells of the cities and character of 
new or but little-known races of men 
is, Of course, of inestimable advantage 
to the story-teller. Henry Rider Haggard 
is one of the fortunate few to whose lot 
this advantage has fallen, and he has made 
the most of it. Before him I only knew 
South Africa in fiction from Captain 
Marryat’s “The Mission, or Scenes 
in Africa,” and Olive Schreiner’s “The 
Story of an African Farm.” Rider Hag- 
gard has dealt with South Africa in the 
making at greater length and more widely 
than either, not only with the sporting, 
fighting life of the pioneers of civilization, 
and with the life of the Dutch homestead, 
but also with the huge mass of native 
history, tradition and romance, compared 
with which the story of the Europeans 
in that land is, in bulk at any rate, but 
the bubble on the surface of a pool. 
Rider Haggard acquired a wide, first- 
hand knowledge of the material from 
which he has woven his romances. He 
went to South Africa as a lad, and 
plunged with a boy’s enthusiastic thor- 


oughness into the life of the country. He 
mixed with its peoples, the natives, the 
Boers, the officials, the hunters, and the 
traders with a frank delight and interest 
in them which won their friendship and 
trust, so that they unburdened their hearts 
to him without reserve. He heard the 
story of the land from men who had 
played their parts in it, men whose youth 
and age had been spent in it, men who had 
helped fight Dingaan, and break the power 
of the great Zulu Empire, founded un- 
stably by Chaka—the terrible, bloodthirsty 
Napoleon of the Zulus—in the swamp of 
the blood of a million human beings. He 
heard from them of the days when all 
men, white or black, carried their lives in 
their hands; and of the slow advance of 
civilization, bringing with it gradually se- 
curity of life and property. He stored up 
in his mind a thousand stirring stories, a 
thousand legends, the rough material of 
romance, told often by the protagonists 
themselves, told by the camp-fire after the 
day’s hunting or the weary day’s trek. At 
times, indeed, he has laid the scenes of 
his romances in other lands, as in “Monte+ 
zuma’s Daughter,” “Cleopatra,” ‘The 
World’s Desire,” “or “Ayesha.” But al- 
ways, and naturally, he is at his best in 
his romances of the South Africa he 
knows. 

Again, as a member of the staff of Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, high commissioner 
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to the Transvaal, as master of the High 
Court of the Transvaal, and as adjutant of 
the Transvaal Horse, in helping to make 
its history he widened yet further his 
knowledge of the country, and came to 
know the Boer as few Englishmen have 
known him—his sturdiness, his stubborn- 
ness, his righteousness, and his brutality 
born*of the perpetual struggle with un- 
tamed nature, and the perpetual associa- 
tion with a lower race—knowledge which 
stood Haggard in excellent stead in such 
romances as “Jess,” “Swallow,” and “Lys- 
beth.” Thus, as an official, he rounded and 
completed his knowledge of the peoples 
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the heroic virtues, dauntless courage, fear- 
less honesty, inexhaustible resource, @x- 
quisite skill in the use of weapons, chival- 
rous devotion, single-mindedness, and of 
the healthiest tastes. His villains match 
his heroes; they too are a trifle larger 
than life, men of a dreadful ugliness, en- 
dowed with the villainous vices, cruel, un- 
scrupulous, treacherous, and murderous 
to the uth degree. His heroines match his 
heroes; his wicked women, save that they 
are not ugly, match his wicked men. Their 
passions are on the grandiose scale, of the 
ripping, tearing kind. Their psychology 


is simple and direct; there is none of what 
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who have made South Africa, and finally 
equipped himself to write the romance of 
its history. 

The word Anglo-Saxon is the keynote 
to the character and quality of Rider 
Haggard as an author. His talent is pure- 
ly Anglo-Saxon in its simple directness, 
its mastery of the broad effect, its free- 
dom from that subtilty so puzzling and 
wearisome to the majority of readers. 
The heroes of his hammer-and-tongs ro- 
mances are heroes indeed, a trifle larger 
than life—all-round, splendid men, gener- 
ally big and handsome, endowed with all 


is fondly called “our complex modernity” 
about them. 

Writing from the basis of this complete 
experience, handling this vast mass of 
romantic material, it is no wonder that 
this master of invention, born with a 
picturesque knack of story-telling, should 
have made his name a household word 
throughout the Anglo-Saxon world, and 
should be an adored favorite among the 
young of the European and even Asiatic 
nations, into the languages of which his 
chief romances have been translated. He 
is the real historian of half a century of 
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South African development. For the buik 
of the world has always drawn, and always 
will draw, its knowledge of history from 
the writers of romance. It has no time 
to read works in several volumes; and 
the compressed text-books are too dry 
for it. 

Their qualities fit in admirably with 
the general schemes of his romances, for 
they lead to action—and action, of the 
brisk and violent kind, is the soul of the 
hammer-and-tongs romance. Rider Hag- 
gard is a master of incident; in his ro- 
mances exciting incident follows exciting 
incident ; they are full of battle, murder, 
and sudden death ; massacre is punctuated 
by assassination; they teem with quests, 
escapes, flights, and rescues. If the stream 
of incidents of human struggle is flowing 
thin he is never for a moment at a loss; 
he swells the flood with a sporting inci- 
dent. The reader is rushed breathlessly 
along; his interest never gets the shadow 
of a chance for flagging. 

As I have said, Rider Haggard is a 
master of the broad effect. To him blood 
is distinctly gore. and he is prodigal of it; 
in his romances there are lashings of gore, 
gore by the hogshead, reservoirs of gore. 
There must be as many people come to a 
violent end in the single ro- 
mance “Nada the Lily” as 
would serve such quieter ro- 
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miancers as Scott, Stevenson, and Kipling 
10r a score of volumes apiece. Again 
Rider Haggard treats the occult, which is 
a great jactor in many of his romances, 
with the same broad touch. His dealers 
in the occult are masters of the marvel- 
ous. They work direct, practical miracles ; 
they see practical visions. Their glimpses 
into the world beyond the veil are not 
dim; the unseen does not come to them 
obscurely. When, in “Stella Fregelius,” 
he essays the more modern, subjective oc- 
cultism, his Anglo-Saxon directness 
makes him less successful. “She,” tam- 
pering with the primal fire of the world, 
in its appropriately spectacular surround- 
ings, is his most effective figure. 

It must not be forgotten that, though 
Rider Haggard’s fame rests chiefly on his 
romances, he does not only write to 
amuse, to carry the worker away from 
the drab world into the heartening realm 
of romance, but also he writes to instruct, 
to forward human progress more directly. 
He has written a blue-book on the Salva- 
tion Army colonies in the States; and his 
great work, “Rural England’’—as well as 
“The Poor and the Land”—dealing with 
the causes of the decay of English agri- 
culture, its present condition, and the pos- 
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sible methods of restoring it to its former 
vigor, have made him an authority whom 
everyone interested in English economics 
and sociology is bound to study. To this 
work, too, he brings his characteristic An- 
glo-Saxon thoroughness. He spent two 
years traveling up and down and across 
England to gather the facts which make 
“Rural England” such a valuable contribu- 
tion to the economics and sociology of 
the country. 

With regard to his methods of working, 
he brings to his work that fine Anglo- 
Saxon doggedness which finds such ad- 
mirable expression in his romances. He 
is not of those who fritter away the hours 
waiting for “inspiration.” He goes at 
his work straight away, and keeps persist- 
ently at it till he gets into his swing. It 
is this firmness which has enabled him to 
write twenty-eight romances—most of 
them voluminous—and half-a-dozen seri- 
ous works in four-and-twenty years. His 
duties as an English country gentleman, 


especially his magisterial duties as chair- 
man of the Petty Sessional Division of 
Bungay, in the discharge of which he is 
almgst meticulously punctual, take up 
time, and prevent him from working a 
definite number of hours every day. But 
his life is arranged to give the fullest 
scope to the exercise of his literary talent. 
He shuns violent distractions ; and his rec- 
reations, gardening and cycling, have been 
carefully chosen to give his mind its need- 
ful rest, without any unnecessary wear and 
tear of mental tissue. He feels no need, 
as sO many writers do, of the frequent 
stimulation of town life, though you may 
sometimes find him at the Atheneum 
in London. His is an open-air talent, and 
the even tenor of country life aids best its 
cultivation and development. Therefore, 
he spends the greater part of the year at 
Ditchingham House in Norfolk, and the 
best of the English summer at Kessing- 
land Grange on the shore cf the North 
Sea. 
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A Biography in 


IDER HAGGARD, known chiefly 
to the world as a romancer of 
power and skill, and valued by the 
reader of fiction for the thousand 

thrills that: he has been able to produce, 
has lived a life full of activities undreamed 
of by a public that is apt to strip off every 
vestige of: the practical and utilitarian 
from its favorite novel writers. 

As a matter of fact, Rider Haggard’s 
literary work is incidental rather than 
essential. ‘He is first of all a politician, 
and in the;service of his country it was 
that he began his career. He was born 
at Bradenham, Norfolk, in 1856, and re- 
ceived his education privately at Ipswich. 
In 1875, he became secretary to Sir Henry 
Bulwer, governor of Natal; joining two 
years later, the staff of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, high commissioner to -the 
Transvaal. He soon became prominent 
in South Africa, serving with General 
Brooke, and holding several very import- 
ant Offices in the colony. His work on 
the improvement of agricultural condi- 
tions began in South Africa, and was car- 
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ried forward in 1g01 and 1902 by a trip 
through England; and only last year he 
came to America as commissioner to in- 
vestigate the Salvation Army settlements 
in the West. So deep has been his in- 
terest in the project of colonization, and 
the relief of the poor, that he declares 
that when he enters a room he invariably 
hears the remark: ‘““Here comes Haggard ; 
for heaven’s sake don’t mention agricul- 
ture!” 

The material for romance writing was 
collected, in large measure, during Mr. 
Haggard’s sojourn in South Africa. 
While there he was a great hunter, and 
many of his own experiences have gone 
into his stories. 

Mr. Haggard’s first book, “Cetywayo 
and His White Neighbors,” was published 
in 1882; it was followed by “Dawn” 
(1884) ; and “The Witch’s Head” (1885). 
It is said that the last two books together 
yielded the princely sum of ten pounds. 
But the author was interested in this im- 
pulse to write, and presently he ran off 
“King Solomon’s Mines.” The book ap- 
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peared in 1886, and immediately the whole 
world recognized a new force in romance. 
This was a veritable fairy-land, a wonder- 
country wherein the ordinary imagination 
had never so much as peeped. With “She” 
(1887) Haggard’s position as a writer 
was established; and his books came reg- 
ularly from the presses from that time on. 
These include “Jess” (1887); “Allan 
Quartermain” (1888) ; “Cleopatra”’ 
(1889) ; “Nada the Lily” (1892) ; ““Mon- 
tezuma’s Daughter” (1894); “The Pearl 
Maiden” (1903); “Stella Fregelius”’ 
(1903); “The Brethren” (1904); and 
“Ayesha” (1905). Of all these romances 
“She” and “King Solomon’s Mines” have 
probably been the most popular; from a 
literary point of view “The Brethren”. is 
possibly the best piece of work. 

Every one of Mr. Haggard’s romances 
is rich in poetic imagery, and abundant 
in color. Besides this there is a weird 


strain running through all the stories, 
which shows, on the part of the author, 
a certain quality of mysticism, and a de- 
cided interest in psychological novelty. 
Indeed, one is scarcely sure that there is 
not a slight touch of superstition present ; 
at least the superstitions of a barbarous 
race or period are very sympathetically 
introduced. That Mr. Haggard has been 
to some extent influenced by Eastern 
magic, and to a larger extent still has 
been affected by recent psychological in- 
vestigations, is clear. He evidences an 
intensely developed imagination in a man 
who in certain other relations of life is 
one of the most practical-minded and 
sane. 

The books that have resulted from his 
interest in agriculture are “A Farmer’s 
Year” (1899) ; “Rural England” (1902) ; 
“A Gardener’s Year” (1905); and “The 
Poor and the Land” (1905). 
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COLONIAL HOUSE OF THE TYPE RECOMMENDED BY Mr. HAGGARD 


Rider 


By 


the person of H. Rider Haggard, 

whose report of his recent mission 
to the United States and Canada to solve 
that knottiest problem of modern civiliza- 
tion—the landless man and the manless 
land—is being carefully studied by the 
British Colonial Office. 

Those who have known Rider Hag- 
gard, the author, through his romances, 
extravagant to the verge of grotesquery ; 
and likewise those Americans who met 
him personally, and found him a genial, 
modest, open-minded, politely inquiring 
visitor, are struggling to realize the full 
import of his visit and of the verdict he 
.has rendered. Nothing, it is quite safe 
to venture, has occurred within the past 
generation that promises so much for the 
future of the Anglo-Saxon race in gen- 
eral, and for the British Empire in par- 
ticular, as the remedy he prescribes for 


ACT and fancy have perhaps never 
harmonized more perfectly than in 


Haggard’s Colonial Work 


William Griffith 


ridding England of its darksome, poverty- 
peopled congeries. 

The poor we have always with us— 
perhaps more of them proportionately to- 
day than ever in history; the really pro- 
gressive we_have as infrequently with 
us as ever—and we need them as never 
before. Such is the sermon which this 
many-sided Rhodes Commissioner, who 
characterizes novel-writing as play and 
sociology as his mefier, preaches and also 
practices. Earnestness and sincerity are 
the poles of his personality. His eyes 
are full of shadows, as of one who has 
seen and pondered much on human pov- 
erty and its attendant distresses. Above 
the deep, gray eyes is a tower of brow 
crudely crenelated and strongly devel- 
oped about the temples, denoting power- 
ful imaginative and energetic creative 
faculties. The nose is long, with a facile 
ability of expression, overshadowing a 
long, bearded upper lip and a chin of ag- 





MAKING Hay 


On a colonial farm which paid for itself in three years 


MODEL COLONIAL QUARRIES 


Showing one of the important branches of industry 
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Rider Haggard’s Colonial Work 


gressive outline. His clothes, sagging 
here and shifting there, index their wearer 
very conclusively. 

Evidence that his mission is already 
bearing fruit in surprising abundance, con- 
sidering the brief interval, has been shown 
since his return to England by the au- 
thorized announcement of a million-dollar 
Herring colonization fund, and of an- 
other million-dollar fund volunteered by 
the Ancient Order of Foresters, to be 
used in founding an extensive farming 
settlement in northwestern Canada. 

While in this country, as special envoy 
of the colonial office, Commissioner Hag- 
gard focussed his time and attention upon 
the California and Colorado settlements 
known as Fort Romie and Fort Amity. 
Fort Herrick, in Ohio, which he also vis- 
ited, may be omitted from the reckon- 
ing, inasmuch as it is in the main devoted 
to the redemption of inebrfates, and to 
promulgating certain agricultural experi- 
ments. 

At both the California and Colorado 
settlements, inspired and fostered by the 
Salvation Army, the settlers were discov- 
ered, as reported to the British govern- 
ment, healthy, happy, hopeful, and almost 
without exception prospering. Begin- 
ning in nearly every case with a capital of 
nothing but a desire to be self-supporting, 
the California settlers are now, after 
seven years, worth an average of more 
than two thousand dollars per capita over 
their debts and liabilities, while those in 
Colorado average upward of a thousand 
dollars—which, needless to say, is a great 
deal more than they could possibly have 
accumulated during the same time as day- 
laborers on the land, or in the cities 
whence they hailed. 

Proceeding from Colorado to California, 
and thence, with his assuring information, 
to the Canadian seat of government, the 
novelist-commissioner conferred at length 
with Earl Grey, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
Honorable Clifford Sifton and others in 
Ottawa, with the gratifying result that 
the Dominion government was induced to 
make a formal offer of three hundred 
and sixty square miles of territory as the 
basis of an initial experiment, with the 
promise, should it prove successful, of 
as much more land as may be required. 
This means, as impressed by Haggard 
upon the British government, that a huge 
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estate of some of the best land on the 
American continent worth, even while un- 
developed, a great sum of money, is await- 
ing development of its emptiness to 
wealth. 

As for the system of development, the 
eminent commissioner believes it so sim- 
ple that he can only wonder at its tardy 
promulgation. Here it is, in a sentence: 
to combine a judicious use of the public 
credit with the waste forces of benevo- 
lence, and by means of these two levers 
to lift some of the mass of human misery 
—which demonstrates itself in the greater 
cities of civilization—to a new level of 
plenty and contentment. 

In an age of prisms and pessimism it 
is inspiring to a degree to hear this apos- 
tle of optimism saying: 

“Notwithstanding the prevalent evil 
which in a thousand shapes haunts our 
race, good is still the mightiest power in 
the world, and if its aimless strength 
could be concentrated and directed, 
would go far toward effecting a reforma- 
tion of the world. This is a large propo- 
sition, but, to confine it to the issue at 
hand, the charity which seldom fails, and 
covers many blotches, shall suffice to 
empty the gutters of our cities, redistrib- 
ute population, give to the starving that 
food which awaits them in such abund- 
ance on the bosom of the earth, provide 
the slum-stifled child with sweetness and 
light and space wherein to grow to a 
wholesome and untrammeled maturity, 
and to replenish the nations with that 
vigor which the press and sorrow of the 
towns ate sapping from their wearied 
blood.” 

This, as events are proving, is more 
than a vision, in that pronounced steps 
have been taken not only to empty the 
slums of London and other congested 
centers of England into Western Canada, 
but into South Africa as well. Within 
five years—even three years, or less—it 
is intended to transplant fully one hun- 
dred thousand persons, or thirty thousand 
families, from over-burdened English soil 
to the fresher and fallower colonial 
fields. 

It is not a pretty picture which this ac- 
knowledged artist and authority paints of 
social England. He eloquently testifies 
that even in the midst of summer the un- 
employed of Leicester march upon Lon- 
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don, and thence are marched back again, 
no richer and no happier than when they 
started. Moreover, as emphasized in his 
absorbing report, just above, and merg- 
ing with the class who are forced to ex- 
pose their gnawing need to the authori- 
ties, are other hordes, numbering hun- 
dreds of thousands, who drag out exist- 
ence in piteous destitution, and are drawn 
into the vortex of beggary, whereof the 
final pit is a pauper grave. 

Commissioner Haggard marshals sta- 
tistics to show that 123,662 English peo- 
ple in 1903, and in 1904 over 100,000, 
abandoned the soil which bred them and 
paid for their upbringing, and emigrated 
to the United States, many of whom, 
had his scheme been in operation, might 
have been diverted to British colonies. 

Oppressed midway in his optimism, this 
twentieth-century Moses, as he may be 
termed sociologically, admits that he is 
not too sanguine of success ; for England, 
stiff-jointed with age, cannot, he fears, 
stoop readily to a new idea. Nor is it 
to be expected, he deplores philosophic- 
ally, that the government of the United 
Kingdom will prove as generous and open 
to conviction as he found that of the Do- 
minion. For example, as concerns the 
Salvation Army and its capacities, he 
found Canada—where week by week that 
organization conducts its emigrants, thou- 
sand after thousand, without scandal, 
hitch or mismanagement, every man to 
the situation provided for him—fully ap- 
preciating the achievement. But here, he 
says of England, though multitudes of 
the poor know better, what does the men- 
tion of the Salvation Army suggest to the 
average educated person? A vision of 
poke bonnets and military caps worn by 
professors of corybantic Christianity, and 
all kinds of music—no more! 

As the subject of this article remarked 
to the writer on embarking from Amer- 
ica: “If nothing adequate is accomplished, 





what then? Our English writers will 
come with the same ominous shapes of 
misery and want, and in their hands the 
swords of Socialism. Still I shall pos- 
sess patience, and with pen and tongue 
humbly labor on by every avenue that is 
open to me, greatly comforted from time 
to time by the hearty sympathy of such 
a leader of men as the President of the 
United States, who agrees absolutely with 
my purpose and the general outline of my 
plan. Still I shall hope that some day the 
British Empire will come to understand 
that the true cure, or palliative, for these 
and many other grave ailments is to be 
found, not in workhouses or other State- 
supported institutions, but upon the land, 
whether it be English land or that of our 
vast Empire, which between them, were 
our poor ten times as many, could pro- 
vide for every one.” 

Since returning home, Commissioner 
Haggard has set clearly before the royal 
commission, appointed to consider the col- 
onization idea, the following succinct con- 
clusions as to combining credit and char- 
ity: First, through the guarantee by the 
government of interest on the loans, for 
the repayment of which loans and interest 
the land to be settled upon should prove 
a sufficient security, since that land will 
be sold, not given, to the settlers, and 
paid for by them in instalments. Second, 
by making use of any willing, approved 
and well-established charitable organiza- 
tion to administer the loans and settle- 
ments under proper governmental super- 
vision. Thus the cost of local official di- 
rection, which would, he believes, prove 
fatal to the scheme as a business propo- 
sition, may be obviated; and a bond of 
sympathetic co-ordination, inspired by 
love and not by lucre, may be imported 
into its working—which is, in his firm 
opinion, necessary to English salvation in 
a national sense. 


A Haggard Tale 


BLARE of horns, triumphant, loud— 

A rush of horses through a cloud 

Of desert sand; a heroine borne 

In lover’s arms—a great oath sworn— 
A ghost, a fight, the sting of lance, 


All in the glow of rich romance! 
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Mr. 


BRECKENRIDGE IN His STUDIO 


The west wall, with couch and closet arrangement above 


A Colorist’s 


NE of the favorite neighborhoods 

for artists’ studios is the rolling 

country northeast of Philadelphia, 

on the Reading railway lines. At 
Fort Washington Mr. Hugh H. Brecken- 
ridge, of the Academy of Fine Arts, Phil- 
adelphia, has recently completed, what a 
brother artist speaks of as “a model 
studio,” occupying the whole of the third 
story of his residence in that historic vil- 
lage. 

Not only to fellow artists, but even to 
us who are just ordinary folks, the espec- 
ially interesting thing about this large 
room—of which the accompanying photo- 
graphs give a partial idea—is the working- 
out of Mr. Breckenridge’s color scheme. 
He is a “colorist,” an “impressionist in 
color,” who is well known by the public 
that has enjoyed his exhibitions. To those 


Model Studio. 


who are acquainted with his passionate 
love of color, with all its subtleties of light, 
atmospheric effects and almost Eastern 
splendor, his new studio will appeal almost 
as strongly as his pictures. 


It is natural that Mr. Breckenridge 
should wish to construct his studio in 
harmony with the character of the work he 
is doing. So, in a way, it is a translation 
of one of his brilliant color pictures into a 
scheme of interior decoration. The som- 
ber, gray, cheerless phases of nature, with 
their sentiment of sadness, do not appeal 
to him. Sunlight, sparkling streams, gor- 
geous autumn, sea shells with their irrides- 
cent hues and the play of many-colored 
lights are the subjects upon which his 
fancy dwells. This, with the decorative 
instinct, so apparent in his work, is felt 
at once upon entering his studio—indeed 
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before entering. For he conducts. you 
through a little reception hall, tinted in 
a quiet, mellow brown, on which hangs a 
Japanese print in blue; past a deep, rich 
photograph framed in black; and on up 
the stairs to the studio door, of a deep 
mahogany color. The quiet charm of this 
entrance has put you into a mood in which 
you are most susceptible to color impres- 
sions. 

As you enter the studio you find your- 
self in a very large room, with high ceil- 
ings and the inevitable north light—a win- 
dow fourteen feet high. Allowing your 
gaze to wander around the room, you get 
a color sensation’ that charms you, in spite 
of the desire to deny the possibility of a 
harmony composed of such varying and 
usually conflicting colors. 

The walls up to a height of ten feet are 
tinted with a luminous green; neither a 
sage nor a grass green, but having some- 
thing of:the quality of each. Is it a blue 


green, or a green blue? you ask. The’ 


interior woodwork is painted an ivory 
white. In the center of the south wall is a 


large window, similar to one on the north 
side, hung with brocaded velours of a 
brilliant yellow, with borders of vermilion. 
The window seat, with a pedestal at each 
end, is painted white, with the moldings in 
gold; and on the seat are cushions of vivid 
grass green, and deep wine reds, with 
blues and purples adding oppositional 
notes. On each pedestal is a large tur- 
quoise-blue jar holding a plant, comple- 
ting a mass of color both varied and bril- 
liant. 

Another central note of interest that 
greets you is a couch of beautiful design, 
with high, straight back and énds, uphol- 
stered in green-blue velours. Above this is 
a strip of silk tapestry, with pink, blue, and 
green figures on a yellow ground; and 
above this is an ingenious closet arrange- 
ment, used as a rack to hold canvases and 
sketches, with doors in dull gold, cut into 
small squares with dull black woodwork, 
and enclosing the doors is woodwork in 
white. 

One does not think of harmony as possi- 
ble in such violent contrasts ; but the whole 


ENTRANCE Door, PANELED IN BLACK AND GOLD 
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A Colorist’s 


Model Studio 


An East WINDow. 


scheme has been so well supported in every 
place that rhythm of a sparkling kind has 
followed a combination of almost warring 
elements. Yellow globes are used on the 
gas fixtures; and two or three richly col- 
ored rugs are seen on the waxed but un- 
stained floor. 

The architectural features of this studio 
belong to no particular style; but in the 
trim around the doors and windows, with 
the supporting wing-like designs under 
the picture molding, it seems somewhat 
Egyptian in character. In any case, the 
idea of a perfectly flat scheme of decora- 


The 


tion in the woodwork has been consistent- 
ly carried out, and adds to the feeling of 
spaciousness. The few pictures on the 
walls have been so selected as to add the 
proper note of color, either in harmony 
or in contrast, as required. 

And this woodwork that has been de- 
scribed—including the couch, the doors, 
the window-seat, and all—Mr. Brecken- 
ridge has made with his own hands. Ad- 
joining the studio is another room, which 
he uses as a workshop, and here he has 
designed and executed all the interior 
woodwork decorations. 


Poet 


By Joseph Lewis French 


PLENDID and true, and fine, 
Breath of the morning-star— 
This was his soul divine, 
Molded of all things that are. 








GOLDWIN SMITH 


On the veranda at *‘ The Grange”’ 





The Sage of “The Grange” 


Goldwin Smith at 


Eighty-three 


By Frank Yeigh 


OLDWIN SMITH is one who has 

achieved the distinction of old age. 

Born in 1823, the famous author 

and publicist will, on August 13 of 

1906, celebrate his eighty-third birthday. 

It was Emerson’s edict that we do not 

count a man’s years until he has nothing 

else to count. If this be true, then the 

years of Goldwin Smith should not be 

too accurately estimated, for he has much 

else to count. His long life has been use- 

fully spent; he has wielded pen and voice 
for the world’s betterment. 

But if the “Sage of the Grange,” as 
the Canadians term him, finds his ad- 
vanced age a theme for comment and 
retrospection, as he frequently does, one 
may not be debarred from spanning the 
years of his life in a brief biographical 
sketch. 

“T am at least strong upon the subject 
of age,” he recently observed. “I have 
talked with a man who talked to the man 
who was premier of England in 1801—to 
Addington about Pitt. I remember the 
rejoicings in England over the great re- 
form bill. I remember seeing the farm 
buildings near my father’s house burned 
by raiders who opposed the introduction 
of threshing machines. I well remember 
as a lad seeing the servants light the fire 
with a tinder box. I have seen a man in 
the stocks ; I have heard the curfew.” 

In many other respects the subject of 
our sketch is “strong upon the subject of 
age.” A man who has lived under four 
sovereigns; a man who hnew Peel and 
Wellington as premiers; a man who has 
lived to see pass away Scott and Byron, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge and Goethe, cer- 
tainly has age to his credit, and an un- 
usual perspective of years. The four- 
score span bridges a long gulf of earth 
time. 

Let us take a snapshot or two of the 
Goldwin Smith of to-day. First a curb- 
stone one, for he is a familiar figure on 
the streets of Toronto. Rarely does he 
miss his daily carriage drive. In the vehi- 


cle is seen a gray-haired old man, as thin 
as he is tall, with clean-shaven face and 
small steel-blue eyes. Silent and taciturn, 
he has the appearance of being preoccu- 
pied with his own thoughts, Or, take an- 
other snapshot at a recent public gather- 
ing in Toronto, in honor of Andrew Car- 
negie. Dr. Smith was given the task of 
introducing Dr. Carnegie. The Sage of 
the Grange stood sponsor for the Laird of 
Skibo. Amid tumultuous applause, evi- 
dencing the honor accorded to a prophet 
in his own city, Goldwin Smith laid a 
hand of benediction upon his fellow race- 
imperialist, and once again repeated his 
oft-uttered sentiments for peace among 
the nations and the efficacy of arbitration. 

Yet a third picture, if you will: the pro- 
fessor of the grate-fire, the hermit of the 
library. For this snapshot we must visit 
the Grange, his ivy-clothed home in the 
Queen City of Canada. We must lift the 
big brass knocker that awakens the echoes 
and opens the way to the old-fashioned 
library, where the host is to be found 
ensconced in a capacious arm-chair drawn 
close to the cheery coals. Delightful talk 
comes from the sitter in the chair when 
the mood moves him. As he taps his 
long fingers together the talk flows all the 
more spontaneously, and the privileged 
visitor is delighted to sit at the feet of 
such a master. 

The library is his workshop, and the 
books on its shelves form what their owner 
calls his “working library.” His larger 
collection of books was donated some 
years ago to Cornell University. Natur- 
ally all the classics are found in the pres- 
ent collection, as well as a complete set 
of historical works. 

Adjoining the library is the dining 
room, known as the Cromwell apartment— 
a replica of the Florentine portrait of the 
great Commoner hanging above the man- 
tel. Keeping Cromwell company are the 
four great Johns—Hampden and Pym, 
Milton and Bunyan—while these are 
flanked by the Earl of Essex, Fairfax, 
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Vane, Andrew Marve:l and Admiral 
Blake. Worthy gentlemen all, of the 
olden time, and often have they looked 
down upon worthy men of this generation. 
In other rooms of the Grange are inter- 
esting portraits of the distinguished occu- 
pant, showing hirn at different stages of 
life. Life-size portraits also adorn the 
walls of the Bodleian Library in Oxford 
and of the University of Toronto. 
Leaving the Grange,.and viewing its 
exterior from beneath the superb elms 


Book News 


Goldwin Smith has filled many honor- 
ables roles in his day, but he is pre-emi- 
nently a bookman. A bibliography of his 
works would be a revelation of the total 
output of his forty-five years of produc- 
tion, not to speak of the pamphleteer era 
of his younger days. His “Lectures on 
Modern History” appeared in 1851, fol- 
lowed by “Irish History and Irish Charac- 
ter;” and in 1905, nearly half a century 
later, another book on Ireland issues from 
his pen, showing a virility of thought, a 


GRANGE 


Goldwin Smith’s home in Toronto, Canada 


and oaks that encompass it, one is struck 
with the ideality of the home of the Pro- 
fessor. It is Toronto’s oldest house, with 
a history running back to the pioneer days 
of the place. , Situated in a park-like area 
in the very heart of the city, it is a bit of 
Old England in new Canada, where one 
is in the center of its throbbing life with- 
out necessarily being of it. 


felicity of style, and a clearness of expres- 
sion equal to anything that emanated from 
his pen and brain in his more youthful 
days. 

With Goldwin Smith age is opportunity 
no less than youth itself, and the shelf of 
books bearing his name is growing with 
the years. One would fain wish, however, 
that he would give to the world such a 





The Sage of **The Grange’’ 


book of recollections and biography as 
only he could write—of his earlier years 
in England, a product of Eton and Ox- 
ford, receiving his training in those strong- 
holds of Toryism, and yet emerging into 
a radical espouser of the liberal side of 
politics; of the famous men he knew or 
corresponded with in later years; and of 
the public movements with which he was 
connected in the motherland, such as the 
Manchester School. As a co-worker with 
Bright and Cobden he was in the thick 
of the free trade battle of long ago. “I 
am one of the last sere leaves left flutter- 
ing on that tree,” he has said, “and I am 
not ashamed of the tree on which I grew.” 
He is indeed the one survivor of that 
famous school of doctrinaires. It was 
during this period of his active life that 
he incurred the hostility of Disraeli, who 
sought revenge in referring to him as “a 
wild man of the cloister, going about the 
country maligning men and things.” 

In such a book of reminiscences he 
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might chronicle, for example, the interest- 
ing fact that he once had the present King 
of England as a pupil. A class in Eng- 
lish history was specially formed for the 
royal pupil. “I used to examine him after 
the lecture,” his one-time tutor tells, “and 
I have no doubt that I bored him to ex- 
tinction. But he never let me see that 
he was bored. From this I gathered that 
he would successfully discharge the most 
arduous duties of royalty, and that he 
would never lose his self-command, or, 
like one of his predecessors, knight a town 
clerk in mistake for the lord mayor!” 
The Sage of the Grange is a journalist as 
well as a bookman, and when on a recent 
occasion he was elected honorary presi- 
dent of a group of Canadian pressmen, 
he claimed to have at least one title to the 
position, in that he was the oldest news- 
paper man present. It was sixty years 
since he became one of the first contribu- 
tors to the “Saturday Review,” when the 
winner of scholarships at Oxford had as 


THE ‘CROMWELL APARTMENT 


As the dining room in Goldwin Smith’s home is called 
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fellow-members on the staff the Marquis 
of Salisbury, Sir William Vernon Har- 
court, Sir Henry Mayne, and other noted 
writers. 

Mr. Smith has always been a hard 
worker in the journalistic field. After set- 
tling in Toronto he started two organs of 
independent public opinion, and to-day he 
contributes a weekly comment on current 
events to a local journal, the pithy para- 
graphs of which are widely quoted on two 
continents. 

Goldwin Smith’s interests are not, how- 
ever, confined to themes literary or jour- 
nalistic. For years he has rendered great 
service in educational matters, as an advo- 
cate of higher education, and as a stout 
champion of the public school system. 
One of his latest services rendered to 
higher education in Canada was as a mem- 
ber of an important Government Commis- 
sion, in connection with Toronto Univer- 
sity, as a result of which radical changes 
are to be made in the government of that 
seat of learning. It was no less than 
fifty-six years before that he had served 
on a similar commission at Oxford, along 
with Stanley, Tait and Jeune, under ap- 
pointment from Lord John Russell, the re- 
port of which, according to John Morley, 
is one of the high landmarks in the history 
of modern English life and growth. 

Mr. Smith’s platform appearances have 
been in the nature of educational aids ; for 
not only have they always been models of 
felicitous style and expression, but they 
have had an inspirational value. To a 
company of teachers he recently talked 
with the greatest charm on books and 
reading, and here he spoke with authority. 
He revealed that his favorite authors are 
Thackeray, Balzac and Scott. “When 
you read Scott you enjoy intercourse 
with a truly noble gentleman.” Jane Aus- 
ten he happily characterized as a little 
female Shakespeare; and to a lesser de- 
gree, George Eliot. 

In his opinion Bacon’s essays are mar- 
velous condensations of wisdom in lan- 
guage the most majestic. Macaulay’s es- 
says are unrivaled for brilliancy of style, 
though a little too cocksure. Melbourne 
said he wished he were as cocksure of 
anything as Tom Macaulay was of every- 
thing. “If you seek perfect rest,” said 
the genial professor, “take up Cowper’s 
‘Task.’” Every Scotchman should, in his 
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judgment, cherish Burns, and he would 
join them if they would let him take the 
poetry without adding the man. Dickens 
he values for many reasons, especially for 
the pictures he gives of a departed gen- 
eration. Tennyson comes last—supreme 
in art, the mirror of his age. With politi- 
cal and theological novels Mr. Smith has 
no patience. Let us have our politics and 
theology straight, is his plea. 

The old Oxford don has further closely 
allied himself with municipal reform and 
philanthropic movements in the city of his 
adoption. He has given not only of his 
time but of his means in many lines of 
benefaction. The newsboys of Toronto 
have good reason to look upon him as a 
practical friend, as have the inmates of 
creches, nursing-at-home missions, and 
similar praiseworthy organizations. He 
has furthermore been a leader in the work 
of associated charities. 

The farmer has a genuine friend in the 
aged historian, and no one is more popu- 
lar at agricultural gatherings than he. 
The workingmen also claim him as a well- 
wisher, for his sympathies are as catholic 
as his interests. He is the friend of many 
advanced movements of thought and activ- 
ity, as he is the enemy of the evils of party 
government as worked out under modern 
Anglo-Saxon conditions. 

No one has better summed up the ca- 
reer of Goldwin Smith than President 
Schurman, of Cornell : 

“We honor Goldwin Smith as the 
friend and champion of democracy, lib- 
erty and peace among the nations. There 
lives to-day no truer apostle of the Amer- 
ican doctrine of government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people. Nor 
lives there a man of keener discernment of 
tyranny, whether it be the tyranny of mon- 
archs, the tyranny of transient, popular 
majorities, or the tyranny that masks as 
national beneficence. Individual freedom, 
national independence and the reign of 
justice, universal peace, and the happiness 
of the masses of mankind are the ends for 
which this publicist has consistently 
striven, with voice and pen alike, in Eng- 
land and on the American continent. It 
is a record to thrill the spirit alike of inge- 
nuous youth and of noble-minded age.” 

And it is a noble-minded age that marks 
the eighty-third year of the venerable 
scholar and bookman of the Grange. 
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The home of Mrs. Humphry Ward 
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One of the most beautiful of old Eng- 
lish mansion-houses is “Stocks,” the 
home of Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Situated in the midst of a roll- 
ing country of rich foliage and 
flourishing meadow-lands, this 
is one of the finest estates for many miles 
around, and commands a view of some of 
the very best examples of English rural 
scenery. 

Years ago, in the days of the early 
poets, Waller lived on this estate, and the 
“Poet’s Seat,” a niche hewn out of a 
mighty tree, is one of the numerous inter- 
esting points that make “Stocks” a most 
delightful and entertaining survival of an 
age gone by. For the estate dates back 
very far—it is mentioned in the Domes- 
day Book. 

As the home of Mrs. Ward, “Stocks” 
means more than a merely picturesque 
and ancient mansion. For here have been 
written most of “Eleanor,” “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter,” “The Marriage of William 
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Ashe” and “Fenwick’s Career.” The 
author’s workroom is a small chamber 
with a beautiful outlook—possibly the 
view from her window has done much to 
inspire Mrs. Ward’s poetic concept in the 
rare descriptions that are to be found in 
some of her novels. 


*x* * x 


When Mr. Rex E. Beach left Alaska 
he had one gold button in the lapel of his 
coat to show for his strenu- 
ous gold-seeking. But all 
things come to those who 
wait—and in Mr. Beach’s case 
waiting has paid. He owns an interest 
in a mine up in Alaska, and not long ago 
this apparently worthless bit of property 
turned up some surprises. To-day it is 
said that as much as a million dollars’ 
worth of gold is deposited in a place that 
had been considered hopeless. Mr. Beach 
has left Chicago en route for Alaska and 
the gold mine; while here in the States 
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his books prove another mighty profitable 
investment. Those who felt some doubt 
when he abandoned journalism to write 
books may take heart in"the’ thought that 
this interesting young writer is at present 
in no danger of starving. 


EDWARD CLARY Root 


Author of ‘“ Huntingdon, Jr.” 


The chair of Homiletics and Pastoral 

Theology in Union Theological Seminary 

has been offered to and ac- 

cae cepted by the Rev. Hugh 

to America Black, associate pastor of St. 

George’s Free Church, Edin- 

burgh. Dr. Black will come to America 
some time in the near future. 


[Kk K ‘* 


A new writer of some promise is 
Edward Clary Root, whose first novel, 
“Huntingdon, Jr.,” has just 

A New been published. Mr. Root was 
Novelist born in Bloomfield, New Jer- 
sey, in 1877; and began his 

education in a private school, presided 
over by his father, at Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, where he lived from 1880 until 
1903. He attended Yale, and was grad- 
uated from that college in 1900. After 
graduation he went to New York City— 
and there he has remained. He is a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Bar, having 
studied at the Harvard Law School. 


News 


Some persons have compared “Hunting- 
don, Jr.,”’ with “The Honorable Peter 
Sterling.” 

ok ’” * 


A late number of “Mercure de France” 
contains an unusually interesting article 
by Phileas Lebesque on the 


“Theophite « great Portuguese author and 


Braga.) poet, Theophile Braga, a re- 
% cent translation of whose epic 
poem, “The Vision of the Times,” has 
made such a profound impression ’on the 
French public. M. Lebesque says: 


Theophile Braga, who represents the renais- 
sance of Portuguese literature, is the, greatest 
living Portuguese author. He was born April 
24, 1843, at Ponte Delgada in the Azore Isl- 
ands. After finishing his preparatory .studies 
in his native place he went to the University 
of Coimbre. He is a member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Lisbon, andis pro- 
fessor of literature at the university. He is a 
prolific writer, having published since 1864 
many volumes of poems, and more than fifty 
volumes of prose, thirty-two of which make 
up the notable “History of Portuguese Litera- 
ture.” 

In his writing he gives equal weight to ini- 
agination and reason, and makes them serve 
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Who is Mrs. Julia Frankau, and author of “The 


Sphinx’s Lawyer.” 


each other at will. He has nothing in common 
with intellectual dilettantism, which groups 
ideas together merely for pleasure. He has a 
purpose in his writing which he holds to tena- 
ciously, and is in everything he writes wholly 
original. 
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DAVITT 


Whose death robs Ireland of a great patriot 


He is, above all, Portuguese, but in spite of 
his exaltation of national sentiment he has been 
able to see beyond the boundaries of his own 
little country. His great poem, “A Vision of 
the Times,” is the only epic poem at the same 
time scientific and national which our age has 
produced. Thus, as in the case of Dante and 
Camoens, of Goethe and Hugo, the poet is 
once more identified with the nation, though 
his sympathies are large enough to embrace 
humanity as a whole. 

Braga, positivist and democrat, is a disciple 
at the same time of his countryman Camoens 
and of Victor Hugo, and none is so well quali- 
fied as he to show to our generation the sub- 
tle bonds of sympathy which have existed be- 
tween France and Portugal through these two 
great geniuses. The intellectual bond of unior 
has now also been created: it is the entire work 
of Theophile Braga. 


The death of Michael Davitt marks the 
close of a life wholly and unselfishly de- 
voted to the cause of Irish 
home-rule. Mr. Davitt was 
the greatest Irish patriot since 
Parnell; and at no time was 
he afraid to suffer for his convictions and 
his love for his motherland. 

Michael Davitt was born in Ireland 
March 25, 1846. He began life humbly— 
in a cotton-mill—and was later variously 
employed as newsboy, printer’s devil, and 
assistant letter-carrier. He joined the 
Fenian Brotherhood in 1865; was arrested 
and tried in London, and was sentenced 
to fifteen years’ penal servitude. Released 
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in 1877, on “ticket-of-leave,” he joined 
Parnell and others in organizing, in 1879, 
the Irish Land League. This project he 
forwarded in America by a trip made in 
1880. He was arrested and imprisoned 
time and again, and served several terms 
of some length. He was sent to Parlia- 
ment for a number of terms, but finally 
gave himself up to traveling, chiefly for 
the purpose of furthering the cause to 
which he was devoted. He wrote numer- 
ous books, the most important probably 
being the last, “The Fall of Feudalism 
in Ireland,” published in 1904. 














































HENRY W. NEVINSON 






Author of “‘A Modern Slavery” 






The career of Henry W. Nevinson, au- 
thor of that stirring narrative, “A Mod- 
ern Slavery,” spells one word 
oo —adventure. He started out 
Fire-Works 
Cosmas as a land-surveyor, became a 
war-correspondent, and volun- 
teered for service in the Greco-Turkish 
war in 1897. For the “London Daily 
Chronicle” he reported on the progress 
of the Spanish-American War, and had 
the honor of discovering the place where 
Spain had concealed her finest battleship. 
The next war to require Mr. Nevinson’s 
attention was naturally the South African, 
and he managed to be shut up in Lady- 
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smith during the siege. In 1903 he went 
on a mission of relief to the Macedonian 
peasants; and in the next year the Har- 
pers sent him to Central America. His 
new book is a result of this last mission. 
His revelations of the Portuguese slave- 
trade are set forth with a strength and 
skill that betoken even-more than large 
and accurate knowledge of conditions. 

Mr. Nevinson is now in the north of 
Europe, whence he expects to proceed to 
Egypt. He was in Russia during the time 
of the revolution. Most aptly might he 
be termed “the man on the spot.” 


* * * 





A new and complete edition of the 
works of J. Fenimore Cooper is now 
: ready for publication. The title 
Vancina is the Iroquois Edition, and 
New Edition there are thirty-three volumes 
in all. The original illustra- 
tions, a set of steel engravings by F. O. C. 
Darley, are reproduced, together with var- 
ious other drawings and pictures which 
have been made from time to time to illus- 
trate Cooper’s stories. 

A general introduction to the volumes, 
by William Cary Brownell, furnishes an 
excellent piece of literary criticism, and 
because of its quality we quote a repre- 
sensative portion of it. Mr. Brownell, in 
summarizing the value of Cooper’s books 
—always admitting the multitude of grave 
faults in the execution—writes : 


There is one aspect of Cooper’s contribu- 
tion to literature that makes American neglect 
of his merits and his fame incomprehensible on 
any creditable grounds. That aspect is as varied 
as it is salient, but from its every facet is re- 
flected the rational aggrandizement of Amer- 
ica. Quite aside from the service to his coun- 
try involved in the fact itself of his foreign lit- 
erary popularity—greater than that of all other 
American authors combined—it is to be re- 
marked that the patriotic is as prominent as 
any other element of his work. To him, to be 
sure, we owe it that immediately on his dis- 
covery, the European world set an American 
author among the classics of its own imagina- 
tive literature; through him to this world 
America—not only American native treasures 
of romance, but distinctively American traits, 
ideas, and habits, moral, social and political. 
were made known and familiar. He first 
painted for Europe the portrait of America. 
And the fact that it is in this likeness that the 
country is still so generally conceived there 
eloquently attests the power with which it was 
executed. The great changes that time has 
wrought in its lineaments have found no hand 
to depict them vigorously enough—at least in 
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fiction—to secure the substitution of a later 
presentment for Cooper’s. But in speaking 
of the patriotic element in his work, I refer 
only indirectly to its service in exalting Ameri- 
can literature in European eyes and acquaint- 
ing European minds with American character. 
Mainly I mean to signalize—what indirectly 
this proceeds from—the truth that in a large 
sense the subject of Cooper’s entire work is 
America, nothing more, nothing less. 
ae ee 


“The Incomplete Amorist” is a title 
that arouses some curiosity. The name 
of the author, E. Nésbit, is 
also an interesting feature of 
the announcement made in 
connection with the book. 
For though E. Nesbit is well-known, by 
reason of certain popular juvenile vol- 
umes, few persons are aware of her real 
identity ; and were we to speak of her as 
Mrs. Hubert Bland it would place readers 
generally at a slight disadvantage. Mrs. 
Bland is an Englishwoman, living at Well 
Hall, in Kent; and as a writer of fascinat- 
ing children’s stories she has a deserved 
reputation. But her new book is for 
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grown-up readers; and if a mention of 
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“Sentimental Tommy” gives any hint to 
the reader of the character of the book, we 
should certainly be selfish in withholding 
that mention. 

* * * 

The busy lawyer, who writes books in 
the evening for recreation, is becoming a 
fashionable figure in literary 
circles. Mr. John Reed Scott 
whose first book, “The Colo- 
nel of the Red Huzzars,” ap- 
peared very recently, adds another to the 
group. Mr. Scott is a Gettysburg man, 
having lived there for the first twenty- 
eight years of his life. As a boy he was 
wont to pass much of his time on the bat- 
tlefield, and something of inspiration must 
have emanated from the various cele- 
brated historical points. 

As a newspaper man Mr. Scott served 
on the staffs of the “Philadelphia Press ” 
and the “New York Sun,” and he has 
been a frequent contributor to “Harper’s 
Weekly.” In 1898 he entered a promi- 
nent Pittsburgh legal firm, and has de- 
voted himself zealously to his profession 
since that time. : 
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BEATRICE HARRADEN 


Whose new book is 


** The Scholar’s Daughter” 
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The region of the Pocono Mountains is 
full of inspiration for literary folk, and up 

about Cresco, just below 
aa Mount Pocono, and on the 
Associations hither side of Spruce Moun- 

tain, there has grown up no 
little of literary association, by virtue of 
those who go or have gone there to pitch 
their tents. In Paradise Valley Joseph 
Jefferson lived all through his childhood ; 
thither he went every summer, during the 
fishing season, for years; and in a smail 
cottage—now a part of the Paradise Inn 
establishment—he prepared the dramati- 
zation of “Rip Van Winkle,” writing most 
of it in a barn back of the house. Farm- 




























THE HOME OF MARION A. TAGGART 






ers in Paradise love to tell the summer vis- 
itors of the days when Mr. and Mrs. John 
Drew and Joe Jefferson and his family 
came to stay in the neighborhood. 

At the present time there stands 
scarcely a block away from the Jefferson 
Cottage another neat little cottage, “The 
Grey House,” built two years ago by Miss 
Marion Ames Taggart, whom girl readers 
will recall with pleasure as the author 
of “The Little Grey House,” “Miss Loch- 
invar,’ ‘“Nut-Brown Joan” and various 
other delightful stories. When Miss Tag- 
gart first decided to settle in Paradise she 
bought a tiny three-room house in the 
midst of an acre of ground, and set about 
making a home for herself and her mother. 
The result is beautiful, a seven-room house 
with a wide piazza, picturesque bay win- 
dows, a neat little barn, and a_ broad, 
bright view. Inside one sees the person- 
ality of the author herself expressed in the 
quaint, comfortable furnishings, the 
many tastefully-chosen carbons, the plas- 
ter casts—all classical subjects. The 
library is the room of a woman who loves 
books and all things artistic; it is also the 
workroom of an industrious author. 
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In the winter just past Miss Taggart 
wrote three books for girls, and part of 
another—this besides her many small 
household duties. She is an active little 
woman, with a freshness and wholesome- 
ness that are charming. She talks rapidly, 
as one full of vital energy, and her con- 
versation sparkles with touches of wit, 
making it singularly pleasant to hear her. 
She loves her surroundings—the green 
country and the mountains, the sunsets, 
and the, nights bright with a million stars. 
She loves the things that belong to the 
country—the animals, especially the cats. 
Of these she has eight, and each has its 
name. “O-Kiku-San,” a beautiful, big, 
white cat, figured in “The Little Grey 
House”—though he was called “Billy” at 
that time. 

Not far from Miss Taggart lives Miss 
Marion Hill, author of the “Rex and Re- 
gina” stories; and last summer Miss Jane 
Grosvenor Cooke, author of “The Ancient 
Miracle” spent several weeks in Paradise. 
In fact, she was writing “The Ancient 
Miracle” during her stay there—and on 
that account the regular visitors to the 
neighborhood are taking an especial in- 
terest in the novel, just published. 





VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 


Author of “The Doomsman” 
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One of the Little Ironies 


F it is true, as reported, that Mr. 
Wister’s charming story, “Lady 
saltimore,” has stimulated the de- 
mand for the delicious cake whose 
name it bears, it is a singular example 
of the incidental influence of literature. 
It is to be feared that a good many read- 
ers will be more curious about the charac- 
teristic confection of Charleston than 
about the spirit of the old-time society of 
that fragrant and hospitable city. If that 
is the case we have still another illustra- 
tion of the substitution of sensations for 
impressions as sources of pleasure. The 
charm of the story lies in its quality ; a cer- 
tain pervasive atmosphere which envelops 
it, a certain ripeness and aloofness from 
commercialism which set it in sharp, al- 
most painful contrast with many novels 
of the day. It is a story told at leisure, 
with broad margins of time, in large, clear 
type, and delightfully touched by the old- 
fashioned courtesies which once gave dig- 
nity to the companionship of writers with 
their readers. It is a work to be read at 
ease and in a gracious temper. 

This attitude, one suspects, was about 
the best product of the old social order; it 
was the ultimate expression in personal 
bearing and social intercourse of a social 
order based on the dignity of the individ- 
ual, and issuing in a code of conduct and 
manners which protected that dignity. It 
involved leisure; without which the fine art 
of good manners cannot be practiced or 
communicated. It found its highest satis- 
factions in delicate shadings, subtle and 
indefinable distinctions, revealed in ways 
of living and habits of expression unim- 
portant in themselves, but in their entirety 
reproducing the soul of a whole order. 

It is absurd to contrast the spirit and 
life of one age by setting a code of man- 
ners, a social temper, against those of 
another age; for the main purposes of 


broad and deep expression of the human 
spirit these things may be, for long periods 
of time, incidental and relatively unimport- 
ant. But it broadens the view and gives 
coolness to our judgment of the period 
in which we happen to be living to call 
to mind the excellence of past ways of 
doing things, the quality and form of older 
social orders. 

There have been, in every age, men and 
women whose chief pleasures have come 
through sensation rather than through 
impression, who have sought refuge in 
pursuits which have engrossed their senses 
rather than stimulated their imaginations 
or filled their hearts ; but races whose gifts 
have been of the higher order have never 
entirely divorced their pleasures from the 
finer possibilities of human nature. The 
young Greek who gave his feast a touch 
of philosophy and poetry might be as dis- 
solute as the young Roman who found 
his amusement in driving furiously along 
the Appian or betting his sesterces on a 
gladiator, but he seems less like a beast 
of the field. 

One of the penalties of growing rich 
rapidly is the inability of the fortune-maker 
to keep pace with his prosperity, and his 
blind endeavor to get even with his wealth 
by buying more of everything instead of 
getting the best of things. We are just 
now in a period of gross pleasures, and 
danger, speed and expense are, for many 
people, the chief means of enjoyment. It 
is an age of sensations rather than of im- 
pressions. Big outline sketches in black 
and white catch the attention and are eas- 
ily understood; beautiful studies of life, 
poetic transcriptions of nature, require 
time, taste, culture, and are passed by in 
the haste of the hour. This is, it is com- 
forting to believe, a stage of transition, 
not a permanent condition. 

The roar, dust and odor of the automo- 
bile thundering along the highways, driven 
too often with brutal disregard of the 
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safety and comfort of others, symbolize 
the pursuit of sensation as a source of 
pleasure ; the whipping of the senses, the 
straining of the nerves, the mad chase of a 
joy which can never be overtaken on 
the highway. By and by we shall have 
rational automobiling, and this new in- 
strument will become the servant of the 
spirit instead of the caterer of mere physi- 
cal sensation; but for the moment roads 
exist, not to give the eye the joy of color 
and the spirit the rest and refreshment of 
great horizons, but to furnish a highway 
for too many who have put their senses 
in place of their souls. 

That a novel which, in a mass of in- 
ferior stories, stands out clear and dis- 
tinct by reason of its quality should pro- 
mote the making and sale of a confection 
which is an incident—a mere peg on which 
to hang unimportant associations, one of 
those devices which the skilful novelist 
uses to secure certain effects—is one of 
those little ironies which make their com- 
ment on current tastes. 

HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


Secondary Critics 


FTER the critics, the readers— 
A secondary criticism. Neither is 


final. Neither decides a book’s 

place in letters. The “Upton Let- 
ters” has had scant attention from either. 
No critic discovered it. The “average 
reader” has not found it yet. Word 
spread—partly in letters, partly in that 
small circle of those who read literature. 
The “Upton Letters” has grown to be a 
touchstone of capacity to know the best, 
in the wilderness of the commonplace. In 
a desert of titles in eighteen months, the 
book is, perhaps, the only one which chal- 
lenges attention as permanent. 

This may be true of one or two of the 
novels which the secondary criticism of 
readers selects from the mass of hundreds 
the critic reviews. The reader’s criticism 
has this actuality about it, that he stakes 
the price of the book on his judgment. 
How many critics would be willing to buy 
and read the books they praise? Heav- 
ens, how dull it would make a critic’s life! 
It would be like a preacher having to pay 
pew-rents, or a doctor settle the semi- 
annual bills. 


News 


This secondary criticism of the reader is 
a form of universal suffrage. History 
may revise the wisdom of the choice; 
but just now it elects. It elected “The 
House of Mirth” last winter. For spring 
it was “Lady Baltimore.” For summer 
“Coniston.” Mrs. Wharton never sold 
before. Mr. Owen Wister only sold once 
before. Mr. Winston Churchill sold 
from the very beginning. The other two 
were lucky when three to four thousand 
people bought their novels. This year, in 
succession, the three were wanted by the 
hundred thousand. Will these also pass 
away as did “Richard Carvel” or “The 
Crisis?”” Do you ever see either now? I 
do not know. Mrs. Wharton’s novel won 
those who never opened Mr. Churchill’s 
except to close them again, though he has 
the supreme story-making gift which tells 
the tale and naught else. “The House of 
Mirth” had one uniform opinion from the 
entire range of readers. The Colonel’s 
Lady and Mrs. O’Grady said the same 
about it. 

Not so with “Lady Baltimore.’’ There 
are readers who report it well written and 
ill. Mothers who say that the best thing 
about it is that anyone can read it, and 
those who flatly call it immoral. I report. 
I am not criticising. As to style, I can see 
why views differ. If you are in love with 
a prodigious care in sentence and phrase 
such as grew in the later Victorian period, 
it is ill-written. If you know that truer 
English tradition which writes as it rides 
to hounds, straight for every fence, which 
began with Fielding, and of which Henry 
James is the most prodigal heir—with no 
prospect of a fatted calf and a parterre 
of elder brothers—you will know how well 
written is “Lady Baltimore.” Why a 
reader pronounced it immoral is beyond 
me. She did. Some readers feel it is like 
Lady Baltimore—a cake whose fame and 
fortune it has made. Such miss its steady 
purpose and sense of public responsibility. 
Lemonade and cake—this is not all the 
world. But it is the world of the healthy 
novel reader. No great popular success 
has ever come to a novel which freely 
dealt with forbidden fruit. 

These sell; but not with the big ones. 
“Pam Decides” this time to get married. 
The other time that thin, febrile and 
flighty young woman, “Pam,” decided she 
did not want marriage. An improper pro- 
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ceeding which gave spice as to what this 
time ‘‘Pam Decides,” and has sold Bettina 
Von Hutten’s book. You cannot go to 
sleep over it, and the reader has in it some- 
thing of the fillip of travel—particularly 
in the handsome Pole—a complete wom- 
an’s hero. Travel, too, and the tremen- 
dous advertisement of the “Ladies’ Home 
Journal” wins the successful secondary 
criticism of “Lady Betty,” whom C. N. 
and A. M. Williamson bring across the 
water this time. After all, it is a healthy 
sign that we only like to read about our- 
selves. No colossal success has come save 
to the American novel, as far as the 
reader’s criticism goes. 

Not even Mrs. Humphry Ward can 
longer make the English novel interest 
the general public. ‘“Fenwick’s Career,” 
which the critics treated well, the second- 
ary criticism rejects. It has the demand 
of any novel by its author; but there is 
not that widening circle of readers that 
comes from the young women telling you 
to read it. For sales, give me that rather 
than any criticism in the world. When a 
magazine once paid heavily for a novel 
by Richard Harding Davis its editor told 
me he bought it because he found the 
young women were buying Davis’s photo- 
graph. 

A touch for the story, the old-fashioned 
romance, carries “If Youth But Knew” 
into the line, if it be a bit mechanical. 
Agnes and Egerton Castle have, if you 
will analyze the readers’ choice, put it all 
in—war, love, royalty, autobiographical 
background and action. Of these are the 
kingdom of the summer reader. So she 
takes kindly to the flicker of Oscar Wilde’s 
fate, which is used as the pivot of “The 
Sphinx’s Lawyer,” where “Frank Danby” 
has put together the Ouida woman and 
Amelia with a wonderful man to be misled 
by one and saved by the other. So “The 
Spoilers” takes its place in the reader’s 
secondary criticism because the Alaskan 
story Mr. Rex E. Beach has told is 
straightforward adventure—nothing more 
and nothing less—straight goods. 

Secondary criticism may come late. It 
has with the “Jungle.” Who read Mr. 
Sinclair’s book last February? No one 
but the critics, and they did not like it. 
The news has made it, big making. Its 
author is running for Congress, just as 
Mr. Churchill, on the strength of his reve- 
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lations of a rural boss, is running for Gov- 
ernor. Nobody likes the “Jungle” even 
now, and it waited three months for its 
sales, though known about last year. 

As to the next novel which the second- 
ary criticism of the reader is to exalt— 
watch for Mrs. Margaret Deland’s “The 
Awakening of Helena Richie.” Even in 
“Harper’s” I hear the girls are patting 
their hair as she does. When this is said 
of a novel, success, the success of the 


reader, draws nigh. 
Tatcotr WILLIAMS. 


Slippy and Sloppy 


S not the poet a man, and subject 

to the same laws as the rest of us? 

The sloppy office-boy is hauled up; 

the slippy “sales-lady” is called 

down; and shall the slippy and sloppy poet 

have no one to say him nay? Can “poetic 

license” cover a multitude of literary sins? 

Inspiration is supposed to produce inspira- 

tion; theoretically the inspired poet in- 
spires us. 

So little inspiration comes from grum- 
bling! And grumbling seems to be the 
every-day affair. The laundress, coming 
in “to help”—paid by the day, not by the 
pieces—must have her fling: “You alls got 
a mighty big wash dis week!” The carter, 
bringing out your box of books—not a 
large box, either—and charging what he 
pleases, bitterly exclaims when he finally 
lands it in your study: “The man what 
packed that box oughter be made to handle 
it!” Odd, isn’t it? 

And perhaps there is no commoner ex- 
pression than “You don’t catch me doing 
more ’n I’m paid for!” Boys or men, in 
low positions or high—to their employers 
they may not be actually worthless; but 
assuredly they are worth less, far less, 
than they might be. Apparently they have 
not learned that in every case of successful 
work there is an employer that towers 
above the employer, an inner conscience 
that is higher than “the boss.” Every man 
or boy who does anything worth while, 
does more than he is paid for, or ever will 
be paid for, in cold dollars. However, it 
is well to remember that conscience is a 
good paymaster as well as a rigid task- 
master, even if the rewards do not come in 
pay-envelopes. Vastly more work in 
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which hearty conscience is boss is what 
the world needs to-day. 

To come back to the poet—and of 
course the same holds good of the prose 
writer—why should the poet look for more 
commiseration than the “ordinary man?” 
Why should he be excused for being slippy 
and sloppy? The poet wails; he is “not 
appreciated.” But if there is one thing that 
the average reader cares less for than the 
average poet’s poetry, it is the average 
poet’s wail. Editors receive verses—“sub- 
mitted at your usual rates”—in which the 
poet, with an affectation of humor and a 
sickly grin, describes his various woes in 
trying to get his beribboned and much- 
traveled poem accepted. The tale is by no 
means amusing. Keep it yourself, my 
friend. The poem about the rejected poem 
is the less desirable of the two. 

There you have it—the prime question 
of motives in writing at all. If the motive 
is an itching to get into print, it isn’t worth 
the pains; you can get into print any day 
by doing something a trifle outrageous. If 
the motive is dollars, it isn’t worth the 
pains; any job at a dollar a day will pay 
ten times more in a year than you are 
likely to get out of your poems—even if 
they are pretty good. But if your motive 
in writing the poem, the short story, the 
essay, the book is—expression, well and 
good! That is something like! 

A very busy business-woman recently 
consulted a so-called literary expert for 
an opinion on several short stories which 
she had written at odd moments. Did he 
think they were “acceptable”—in the sense 
of being accepted by magazine publishers ? 
He could not honestly say that he deemed 
them up to the supposed magazine stand- 
ard. What then? Would he advise her 
to keep on writing? In effect he replied: 

“Madam, you are getting the cart before 
the horse. Whether you ever have a 
manuscript published, or not, is of little 
consequence, but it is of great consequence 
that you should indulge your impulse to 
express yourself; for that is a matter of 
self-culture, self-development. Every one 
of these stories, in one way or another, is 
unsatisfactory in outward form; but every 
one of them is full of feeling. You have 
felt, and you have spoken. You have been 
striving to express yourself—and that is 
worth while, decidedly worth while, even 
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if your manuscripts were never seen by 
a soul.” 

To express ourselves to ourselves— 
whether the impulse be to use pen or type- 
writer, pencil or brush, strings or keys! 
Do you want to hear the organist at his 
best? Steal into the empty church at the 
vesper hour; he is alone; he does not 
know that you have come; he is pouring 
out his soul to—himself. Does he suit his 
employer—the Music Committee? That is 
not his question ; but does he suit himself, 
his real employer? Does your work and 
mine suit our employers? Not unless it 
suits us, ourselves, first of all. 

And you, poet; you, story-writer—you 
are your own boss. Does your poem suit 
you? Does your story suit you? That is 
the question of real importance. But to 
make your poem or story depend for “suc- 
cess” upon either public acceptance or dol- 
lars seems inartistic—a literary case of 
slippy and sloppy. 

CarLos T. CHESTER. 


The Saving Grace 
ITHOUT it the world would be a 
dull and sorrowful place. Editors 
especially can vouch for the truth 
of this statement. In their particu- 

lar little corner of the globe the “saving 
grace” is the only sun that can produce 
a radiance. I know a man who says that 
when he gets to the point where he can 
laugh over an exasperating situation he 
at once takes heart and moves on— 
though before the laugh he exudes the 
very quintessence of lugubriousness. 
Editors are, on the whole, a somewhat 
downtrodden branch of the human race. 
Or they think they are. What with would- 
be contributors and the plague of the 
printer—who is, of all the animal king- 
dom, the most agitating and provoking 
biped—the poor occupant of the much- 
envied chair armored against a multitudi- 
nous array of stuffed pigeon-holes, is in no 
small degree worthy of commiseration. 
But this is not “the woes of the editor” 
—it is “the values of the saving grace.” 
Man was given humor for a weapon with 
which to ward off the intrusions of wor- 
ries and cares, and the millions of small 
perplexities and petty passions that make 
the days teem with a variety of emotions. 
Humor lies unsuspectedly close to tears— 
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often the smile is so near the weeping as 
to be scarcely separable from it. In the 
great heart wit is indeed akin to the deep- 
est feelings—humor is many times an- 
other form of charity. The editor, for 
instance—we merely use him as an exam- 
ple which happens to be convenient—may 
experience all manner of angry feelings 
toward a printer who refuses to follow 
copy; he may be tempted to the use of a 
none-too-elegant epithet in designating his 
most active tormentor; but when he 
reaches that stage of exasperation where 
suddenly the other’s point of view swings 
into his own horizon, he finds himself face 
to face with a state of perturbation that 
immediately takes on an aspect of the 
ridiculous, 

And having reached “boiling point,” 
with the’ accompaniment of the usual 
“steaming” process—in this case often a 
series of wildly various gesticulations, and 
a form of gymnastics intelligible only to 
the sympathetic “insider”—he brings him- 
self to a halt with a shrug and a smile, 
and says: “Oh, well, it’s all in a life-time.” 

There are men who are great merely be- 
cause they possess the sense of humor— 
the ability to see the lighter side of every 


‘situation; to accept with smiling philoso- 


phy whatever happens along. These same 
persons are, as a rule, very keenly alive 
to the tragedies as well as to the come- 
dies of life; they can weep with the best 


of them; they sin with zeal, and repent 
with depth of sincerity; but in all and 
through all they can recognize the value 
of a bright smile, or a cheerful conclu- 
sion ; and as a result they have the faculty 
of helping to make other people happy. 

Not long ago a woman writer, who has 
herself no small gift of humor, spoke of 
the precious boon of possessing the “sense 
of nonsense.” She did not mean by this 
an ability to laugh in the face of every 
event that presents itself, whether with 
appropriateness or otherwise ; she referred 
rather to the possession of a scheme of 
philosophy that demands a frank and sane 
outlook on life; the attitude of acceptance 
and of making the best of things. The 
man or woman endowed with a “sense of 
nonsense” will see himself or herself 
through the eyes of others; therefore nei- 
ther will be very strongly tempted to 
an exhibition of false pride, to a narrow- 
minded harshness of judgment, or to a 
chronic complaining with what the world 
has to offer. And the editor with a sense 
of humor will take the arm of the printer 
without a sense of humor, and the two 
will jog along in friendly companionship 
at a progressive gait. Only the editor will 
enjoy both the tears and the smiles, and 
will, in the main, get the keener pleasure 
out of living and laboring, even “by the 
sweat of his brow.” 

Norma Bricut Carson. 


Musa Consolatrix 


From the Italian of Lia 


By Curtis Hidden Page 


N dreams, in un-breathed sighs, 
My love hides out of sight. 
Silent and white it lies 


All day ... 


and weeps at night. 


But if some song I write 
Tell of the hidden pain, 
Then life grows strangely bright 
And peace comes home again. 











Dr. Bliss comes to his work of describ- 
ing in a single volume the progress and de- 
Palestine velopment of exploration in 
Exploration Palestine—“The Development 
Frederick of Palestine Exploration,” Ely 
Jones 

Bliss lectures for 1903, (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons)—with a full equipment. 
Born in Syria, he has a complete acquaint- 
ance with the local atmosphere of land 
and tongue. For a decade he was in 
charge of the Palestine exploration fund. 
He has unriddled the subterranean secrets 
of Jerusalem; and has laid bare, in a most 
fruitful volume, what was probably the 
site of Lachish. He has become the first 
living authority on the succession of pot- 
tery through the last five thousand years 
in Palestine; and to his education of the 
field and the spade he has added a com- 
plete survey of the literature on the sub- 
ject. The result is a volume which begins 
with references to Egyptian soldiers and 
travelers, and comes down to his. own 
work. If this were a mere summary of 
the attention which the Holy Land has re- 
ceived through four thousand years of ex- 
ploration it would be much, but it is illu- 
minated by close personal knowledge, by 
individual acquaintance with every site, by 
keen references to disputed identifications, 
and by a capacity rare among archzolo- 
gists—that of seeing his subject in the 
light of the wide perspective, both in his- 
tory and in letters. 

The result is an engrossing volume, fol- 
lowing all the successive reasons which 
have made Palestine interesting—first to 
Egypt as the gateway to Asia, for a thou- 
sand years the battlefield between the 
Euphrates and Nile valleys; later, though 
Palestine grew of less importance, as a 
pawn in the game of empire by Greek and 
Roman; and through eighteen hundred 
years in which the land has been visited 
by those interested in the Jewish and 
Christian faith, first as pilgrims, next as 
pilgrims and explorers, and lastly as ex- 
plorers. This long panorama of explor- 
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ation, in which the author has himself 
borne so important a share, becomes the 
record of development of the knowledge 
of Palestine not only, but of the science 
of archeology itself. Replete with minor 
character studies, nothing could be better 
than the description of the great American, 
perhaps the foremost of all explorers in 
Palestine, Edward Robinson. For the 
many students of the Bible who desire a 
knowledge of the basis of scripture inter- 
pretations so far as the land is concerned, 
the book will become a leading manual; 
for the student of the archeology of Pal- 
estine it constitutes a summary to which 
constant reference will be made in the 
literature on the subject. 


* * * 


The literature of the child’s psychology 
practically began with Charles Darwin’s 
First Steps study of the development of 


com his boy in “Mind,” a genera- 
David R. tion ago. Amazing as it is, up 
Major to that time scarcely a record 


existed of the steps by which a child 
reached consciousness. “The Mind of a 
Child,” by W. Preyer (Appleton, 1889), 
still remains the best summary of the sub- 
ject, as it was pronounced by Professor 
G. Stanley Hall when it appeared. In 
some ninety titles on the subject in the 
past thirty years only two or three are 
general discussions of the field as a whole. 
The rest are nearly all short books or ar- 
ticles, either of advice, a study of some 
phase of the subject, or the record of 
some particular child. Bernard Perez’s, 
“The First Three Years of Childhood ;” 
J. M. Sully’s “Studies in Childhood ;” 
Frederick Tracy’s “The Psychology of 
Childhood ;” J. Mark Baldwin’s “Men- 
tal Development of the Child and the 
Race,” A. F. Chamberlain’s “The Child” 
(evolutionary); and E. L. Thorndike’s 
four studies on the child and education, 
the leading summaries of the subject, are 
all alike in their tentative attitude due to 
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the lack of material for exact conclusions. 
It is noticeable of the new trend that the 
past six years have seen nearly forty 
books on the medical care of children, 
more than for years before. 

Professor Major, holding the chair of 
education in Ohio State University, has in 
his work, “First Steps in Mental Growth” 
(Macmillan) added one more to the care- 
ful studies of a particular child. Instead 
of arranging this study as most have done, 
chronologically, he has, after keeping the 
fullest possible notebook—being aided by 
the circumstance that the boy whom he 
studied for thirty-six months was an only 
child in a small family of adults—collated 
the development of the child by subjects, 
beginning with muscular movements, go- 
ing on to show emotions, imitation, and 
the perception of color, known forms, as- 
sociation, memory, and imagination. Lan- 
guage has a separate chapter, and so has 
play ; but while the former has much that 
is valuable, the latter is slight, and gives 
little more than a succession of amuse- 
ments. Photographs in considerable num- 
ber illustrate this record. Drawings by 
the child, the subject of a chapter, are re- 
produced in fac-simile. There is constant 
reference to standard authorities for com- 
parison, and deduction. 

The record is important for the close 
attention paid to the subjective phase of 
the child’s development. Similar studies 
which have appeared are Augustus Kins- 
ley Gardner’s “Our Children ;” Elizabeth 
Grinnell’s “How John and I Brought up 
a Child;”’ Kathleen Carter Moore’s “The 
Development of a Child,” and Milicent 
Washburn Shinn’s “Notes on the Devel- 
opment of a Child.” The only one of 
these which can be compared with Pro- 
fessor Major’s work is that of Mrs. Shinn. 
Hers is brighter, more amusing, and in 
some points more penetrating, but less 
comprehensive and synthetic. Professor 
Major’s is, however, of the class of books 
more quoted by experts than sought by 
the general reader. 

K *K ok 

The anonymous author of “The King’s 
English” (Oxford Press) represents pre- 
cisely those who teach “Eng- 
lish” in our colleges, but who 
cannot write English. This 
treatise on the practical use of 
the language regards it from the stand- 


The King’s 
English 
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point of the artisan and not of the artist. 
It has no sense of words as color; no re- 
gard for choice of epithet, adjective, or ad- 
verb, with reference to cadence, as well as 
meaning. It imagines that the boundaries 
of words can be sharply and clearly de- 
fined, and that the dictionary is “author- 
ity” instead of being mere presumptive 
evidence of certain strata of usage. 

It forgets at every turn that language 
is a living thing, its use an art, and its end 
that mingled appeal to intellection and 
emotion, reminiscence and suggestion, on 
which all artistic efforts and effects de- 
pend. It would doubtless be easier for 
dull people if the use of language con- 
sisted exclusively of fitting together rec- 
tangular words of a definite meaning 
which could be built up in sentences like a 
wall. Writing is not this. The writer 
sensitive to his medium, uses words as 
plastic material, now rejecting one for 
its sound, now accepting another for its 
suggestion, now using an archaic form to 
awake attention, and varying from the 
monosyllabic word to the rhythm of many 
syllabled sentences in order to carry the 
mind along familiar paths by a new chan- 
nel. It is always possible to write, as this 
book is written, without reference to these 
things. But it is never possible, so writ- 
ing, to inspire, to persuade, to convince, 
or to interest. 

Even with this limitation the careful 
study presented here of the variation in 
the use of words is of value to every writer. 
Where “The King’s English” passes # 
step farther, and begins to deal with syn- 
tax proper, in relatives, gerund and 
infinitive, shall and will, the work becomes 
immediately of keen value. While it lays 
much stress on the limitations of usage 
by grammar, by dictionary and by rhet- 
oric—more than is possible in a discur- 
sive tongue like English, whose chief 
charm and strength lies in its fluid con- 
struction—no one who writes but will be 
grateful for this clear exposition of many 
of the pivots and some of the tools of 
organized utterance. 

When, however, “King’s English” turns 
at the close to rhetoric, to questions of 
style, to euphony and emphasis, there is 
again the limitation—that we have the 
criticism of the tool-room applied to work 
in an art. The Scotchman who published 
a little volume in which he patiently meas- 














ured at many points each limb, the torso, 
and every curve of the Medicean Venus, 
did something, though not much even 
then, to furnish a useful comparative basis 
in anthropometry; but he did nothing 
whatever to advance, as he deluded him- 
self into believing, any knowledge of the 
principles of art. Perpetually “The King’s 
English” quotes as inaccurate, contrary to 
authority, inelegant, or unlearned, some 
phrase or term by a writer known or un- 
known, which the man who is in the habit 
of inditing language, not as an anatomical 
demonstration of a cadaver, but as a 
goodly matter with which to influence men 
and women, sees is due to those fortunate 
instances where the temper of the artist 
has got the better of the precision of the 
grammarian. 
* * * 

The organic and synthetic study of lit- 
erature as a whole is more needed in 
literary criticism at the present 
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Gs RE a than any other one task. 
whitetiela The Renaissance, that much 
ae misunderstood period, was 


really the awakening of the critical rather 
than the creative attitude of humanity. 
The Renaissance had its creative minds ; 
but even their attitude was critical of the 
past in a sense which was true of no pre- 
vious creative spirits except Dante, whose 
criticism is the unconscious norm of in- 
spiration. From Petrarch, critic as well 
as poet—to say nothing of men like Scal- 
iger and Erasmus—there has been for 
four generations a continuous stream of 
criticism, which sought to discharge the 
three offices of criticism—to value by 
exact standards, to classify, and to deter- 
mine origins. Professor Hunt has for 
more than a generation been the Profes- 
sor of English Literature in Princeton, 
writing for nearly twenty years compara- 
tive criticism upon English letters and 
composition. He has addressed himself 
in this volume to a discussion of the en- 
tire field of literature, considered as the 
content of human thought. He justly 
asserts its supreme importance as the final 
and definite expression of man. He ac- 
cepts as its basis the spiritual life, com- 
mon to all and expressed by the few. 
With this beginning, he distinguishes 
sensitively between the works which ex- 
press the spirit of all time, those which 
interpret their age, and those which in 
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any age interpret either the continuous 
life of a people or its spirit at a particular 
juncture. Accepting in the broader sense 
Aristotle’s definitions, as Alexandrian in 
criticism, he comes—with wide reading, 
an attachment to traditional forms, and a 
profound belief in academic conclusions— 
to a task which he has discharged in a 
volume grouping the great mass of Eng- 
lish criticism in letters, with occasional 
incursions into French. German thought 
shows little influence in the work. It is 
characteristic that while Taine is quoted, 
Brandes, the greatest critic in the last half 
century, is scarcely mentioned. At all 
events, no influence is seen of his work. 
The entire school of the German drama 
which has arisen in the past thirty years 
under the impulse or the infection of 
Ibsen, is wholly omitted. The work, it 
must fairly be said, is rather of the sev- 
enties when Dr. Hunt began his work 
than of the twentieth century when he 
produces this authoritative utterance. 

Of its value there can be no question 
whatever. It collects in condensed shape 
a great mass of opinion. It is guided by 
a philosophic conception. It will be of 
constant service to post-graduates who 
are engaged in getting up literature for 
their degree. It furnishes on nearly all 
points a logical, synthetic opinion—on 
many points too much ticketed. The one 
limitation about the work is that its point 
of view omits what is to-day in progress. 
{t undervalues Whitman. It groups to- 
gether the Slav influence and type with 
men like Zola, a complete misconception ; 
lays stress upon form in the traditional 
English verse; and is not open to the 
new appearance of quantity and rhythm 
in its structure. 

ok 2K aK 

Mr. William McAdoo—recently com- 
missioner of police in New York city, 
and formerly assistant secre- 


Guarding a 
Great Ci tary of the navy, and member 
William of Congress from New Jersey 


— —has written a book about the 
police of New York which is not only the 
best account of this organization which 
has ever been written, but one of the best 
books anywhere as to the conditions 
under which crime is suppressed and 
property protected in a great city. I 
have been a police reporter—not long, but 
long enough to be familiar with the work. 
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Few things are harder than to convey to 
the man who has had no experience in 
police affairs either the difficulty or the 
duties of the situation. Much of the 
comment on police affairs is ignorant be- 
yond comprehension, from lack of knowl- 
edge of who criminals are, what crime is, 
and what is the real work of a policeman. 

In the current conception of a police- 
man, he is a man who goes around find- 
ing criminals and arresting them. This 
is about as far from the facts as the pop- 
ular conception of a missionary—as a 
man who stands on a street corner with a 
Bible in his hand, preaching to. the 
heathen. Mr. Josiah Flynt Willard, in his 
“Notes of an Itinerant Policeman,” has 
seen the subject from the side of the crim- 
inal class. There are plenty of books, 
like A. Griffith’s “Mysteries of Police and 
Crime,” which are fiction, intended for 
the subscription agent. Now and then 
a good novel, like E. Flower’s “Policeman 
Flynn”, has been written. There are 
cumbrous descriptions of the New York 
police force, including one written by 
Devery, but none of these works make 
good. Even among more pretentious 
works the best descriptions of the sub- 
ject are Mr. C. E. Felton’s “Police Or- 
ganization and Administration’; the 
Transactions of the National Prison As- 
sociation, 1888; and Sir R. Kettle’s 
“Paper on the British Police System in 
the Transactions of the English Social 
Science Association in 1880.” There are 
plenty of works dealing with the enforce- 
ment of criminal law, such as the stand- 
ard work of E. M. Haines, and plenty of 
men who write up the subject from the 
standpoint of the mere book-maker—but 
these all miss. There has been no record 
of the real life and work of the police 
force; its multifarious activities; the 
myriad points at which it comes in con- 
tact with the comfort, convenience or 
petty vice of the people; the work it does 
in prevention, in giving the weak and the 
ignorant the benefit of its strength and 
knowledge, and in controlling the margin 
in life which lies between the crime recog- 
nized by the law, and an honest pursuit. 

On the matter of corruption, Mr. Mc- 
Adoo frankly points out its existence, and 
accepts its extent, but insists also on the 
general honesty of the force—which he 
understates rather than overstates. Hav- 
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ing had experience as a police commis- 
sioner, having a knowledge of life, and 
having the gift for drawing an intricate 
subject so as to keep all its parts in per- 
spective, Mr. McAdoo has written an ac- 
curate, informing book, to which every 
student of the subject will be certain to 
turn for suggestion. Scarcely a page but 
has its new view. It is full of common 
sense. Mr. McAdoo is gulled by none 
of the idols of Mulberry street, like the 
“Third Degree,” or “Detective Work.” 
He has gone to the very heart of actual 
conditions. Prostitution, gambling, pool 
rooms, the Chinese quarter, traffic, and 
all the various parterres of the vicious 
which are perpetually being weeded by 
the police—and sometimes cultivated— 
have here an exact description, and much 
more than this, a penetrating comprehen- 
sion. Above all, Mr. McAdoo makes 
clear what every police reporter knows, 
that the most discouraging hindrance in 
the work of securing an efficient police is 
a lack of sympathy in the public and the 
court. 

He does not sufficiently allow for the 
fact that for thirty years from the death 
of the chief under which it was organ- 
ized, which came some time after he had 
lost his power, to the partial reformation 
in the police force in the last six or eight 
years, the police force of New York placed 
before the public its worst men and most 
corrupt aspects. It is the great merit of 
My. McAdoo’s volume that it makes ap- 
parent the better side of the New York 
police force, which it shares with every 
other in the great cities of the country. 
(Harper’s. ) 


x * * 


It has been Mr. Stephen Phillips’s mis< 
fortune to face a steadily diminishing 
critical appreciation since the 
appearance of “Marpessa,” in- 
comparably his greatest verse. 
Each tragedy has been less ap- 
proved by current criticism. An actor, 
he has not the gift of characteriza- 
tion. Indubitably a poet, he becomes un- 
convincing when he passes out of the 
sphere of tender emotion. His last play 
has held the stage of the theater and of 
letters long enough to win the general 
judgment. In “Nero” Mr. Phillips ven- 
triloquizes ‘with full skill; but “Seneca” 


Nero 


Stephen 
Phillips 
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and “Nero” speak alike. His blank verse 
is level with the lesser men of the past. 
No one is to-day writing better for the 
stage. One stops short only of the great- 
est in fair comparison ; but short of these 
one must stop. Mr. Phillips is, it is true, 
at the secondary period in the lives of 
poets, when Tennyson perpetrated the 
trite verse of “Maud,” when Dryden 
sank from the “Heroic Stanzas’”’ on Crom- 
well to “Astrea Redux,” and Pope suc- 
ceeded the ‘Rape of the Lock” by “Wind- 
sor Forest.” It is with the latter when 
they did these things that he will be 
ranked in the future, and it is much to 
have alive and at work a poet of whom 
this can with truth be said. 
ok * * 


I cordially commend this little book, 
with its simple accounts of familiar wild- 
Our Common flowers, to those who wish to 
Wild Flowers tell children under ten or 
Alice M. twelve about the flowers they 
wap see, and who feel the want of 
the sort of knowledge which will interest 
at this age. A touch of all sides of plant 
life included, the flowers are those of 
south New England and the Middle 
States, exotics not excluded. A like book 
is needed on garden flowers. The book 
might be better written. 

* * * 


Genius has its far revenge. The con- 
descension with which Taine writes of 
Balzac reads but ill to-day for 

Balzac the critic. This essay, some- 
H. A. Taine what harshly translated by Mr. 
Lorenzo O’Rourke, has Taine’s 

strength and weakness. In analysis it is 
admirable. You will search far for a bet- 
ter summary of Balzac’s method. In syn- 
thesis it is weak. You will never learn 
from it Balzac’s capacity for putting in 
a sentence complex social truth, and ex- 
pressing all the relations of life at a 
stroke, as a blow makes a mere smooth 
disc pass current as a coin for all time. 
When Taine links Balzac with Shake- 
speare and Saint-Simon he betrays the 
criticism of three-score years ago, when 
Shakespeare had not won his place in the 


News 


European or Balzac in the English-speak- 
ing world. How many readers can tell 
who this Saint-Simon is? In the very 
best imitation of Taine’s manner and 
method Mr. O’Rourke has a preface sum- 
ming the critic, whose study of Balzac is 
after all the last word of academic French 
criticism on the greatest author of France. 
oes 


Without accepting all that is in the slen- 
der volume Miss Alice Wilson has pub- 
lished, there are here sonnets 
which attract, love poems 
which achieve that difficult 
quality, fervor—more frequent 
in the verse of women than of men—and 
much verse touched with Dian’s myth. 
From “Actzon’s Defense”—a theme with 
an inimitable and recurrent charm to the 
virginal imagination, disturbed by uncon- 
quered desires—on through a group of 
poems linked by a common and vivid sense 
of the moon in all its phases as the symbol 
of the swaying feminine influence shed on 
tides and all things earthly, there perpet- 
ually rises in this verse the note of de- 
tached emotion. The last utterance in the 
volume is perhaps the one of most future 
promise :— 

Too great is love while loving 

For heart to realize, 
Too dear is sound while singing 
To treasure e’er it dies. 


Actacon’s 
Defense 


Alice Wilson 


But lying in seclusion, 
When life is overpast, 
The heart its joy remembering 
Creates the song at last. 
we 


This novel of the negro question is 
clumsy in construction, and written with 
no special gift; but it is dyed 
with burning indignation. Its 
Emily i : * . 2 

revolting picture is but too ac 
Selkirk ° 

curate a record of certain 
phases of this question known to all; but 
it is not all the truth. Bitter novels like 
this are, however, certain to be written 
until some one of them at the psychologi- 
cal moment sets the land aflame, unless 
these wrongs are righted by justice. 


The Stigma 
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Past* 


The Undying 
UDERMANN’S wonderful knowl- 

edge of human passions, apparent 

in every novel and drama, is re- 

vealed again in this story, now first 
appearing in an English translation. Bea- 
trice Marshall has done her part admir- 
ably, as in her translation of Sudermann’s 
“Regina: or the Sins of the Fathers.” The 
title of this novel speaks for itseli—‘The 
Undying Past.” The sin of the past can- 
not be set aside, nor can it be forgotten. 
The guilty man and woman reap the 
whirlwind. 

The great sin occurs before the story 
opens; it is a thing of the past. But it 
rises Ominous in the present, and casts the 
blackest shadow on the future. That past 
sin is outlined in the first chapter or twoO— 
and needs to be outlined here—the rest of 
the book being a tragedy of consequences, 
lightened now and then by gleams of un- 
selfish friendship and love, or varied by 
satirical and humorous situations. The 
outline is this: in the Prussian province 
of Silesia, on adjoining estates, two lads 
grow up together, knit in a friendship 
like that of David and Jonathan—Ulrich, 
slender, delicate, poetic; and Leo, sturdy 
and passionate. Into their life comes Fe- 
licitas, Leo’s cousin. After her marriage 
to the middle-aged rake, Rhaden, the sin 
between Leo and Felicitas occurs. A duel 
results in the death of Rhaden, and Leo 
disappears, leaving his estate in the care 
of an unscrupulous uncle. Four years 
later Leo returns from his world-wander- 
ings and dissipations, resolved to redeem 
the past, and to save his ruined estate. 
Here the story begins. He finds that two 
years before his return Ulrich had married 
Felicitas—not suspecting the real cause 
of the duel. Henceforward, in a word, it 
is the story of a struggle between Felicitas 
and Leo—her efforts to win his love 
again, and his to remain true to his life- 
long comrade, Ulrich, the noblest and 
most unselfish of men. In this struggle 





By Hermann Suder- 


*THE UNDYING PAst. 
The 


mann. Translated by Beatrice Marshall. 
John Lane Company. 
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the deepest depths of hypocrisy, remorse 
and despair are sounded. The complex- 
ity, the infinite detail, the thousand and 
one minute touches of the artist by which 
the marvelous results have been produced 
can only be hinted at in a brief review. 
With all its passion, action and variety, it 
is a sobering book, and on the whole 
moral and uplifting in its effect. 


Breakers Ahead# 


REVIOUS | successes sometimes 
have an advertising value out of 
proportion to their real merit as a 
criterion of later work. ‘That 

Mainwaring Affair,” however, is but the 

logical precursor of “Breakers Ahead.” 

The new novel has the originality, the dra- 

matic instinct of the old. Added to this 

is a virile strength, and a clever handling 
of situations which is a distinct advance in 
workmanship. It is a tale of a youthful 
misstep woven into the web of a strong 
man’s life, until by devious ways it finally 

mars in tragedy the culmination of a 

splendid success; a strong book, owing 

more to plot than style. 

The popular scion of a long line of 
able English financiers, cast upon his own 
resources in a Pennsylvania mountain 
town for a reason, is inveigled into a 
marriage with the daughter of a crafty 
farmer of the neighborhood. Find- 
ing the position insufferable, he pro- 
vides for her future and deserts her, going 
to South America, where he lays the foun- 
dations of business success in a develop- 
ment scheme. Returning, he buys a mine 
in the Northwest, and by clever consoli- 
dations becomes the financial and political 
autocrat of the State. Learning acci- 
dentally that his wife is dead, he remar- 
ries, only to find, at the zenith of his 
power and while about to become Gov- 
ernor and then Senator, that the report 
was false and that he is a bigamist, with 
the consequent blasting of his hopes. 
The tale of mental struggle, of the disin- 


*BREAKERS AHEAD. By A. Maynard Bar- 
bour. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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tegration of character through the years 
of concealment, in sharp contrast to the 
splendid achievements of the man, has an 
intense and terrible interest. 

Evy J. Smiru. 


Superseded* 


OME years ago “Superseded” was 
published—before “The Divine 
Fire” had given Miss Sinclair an 
audience that is to-day to be 

counted only in the hundreds of thousands. 
The little story lived its short life un- 
heeded—as becomes little stories by un- 
known writers. But now circumstances 
have made its resurrection possible; in 
new form, bound like “The Divine Fire,” 
it challenges attention—and wins it. 
Human nature in a novel is the quality 
that carries the weight of the universe. 
Human nature is in “Superseded.” Why 
a plain little spinster should fall in love 
with the prosperous young doctor who at- 
tends her during a period of nervous ex- 
haustion, and who is especially kind to her 
for the sake of a beautiful girl whose heart 
he hopes to win, is inexplicable, certainly 
illogical. Yet it is just like a plain little 
spinster to do so illogical a thing. Oh, 
the infinite pathos of that violet silk waist ; 
the strength and beauty of that pity which 
tempers youthful triumph when it recalls 
that only over a grave can it reach its goal. 
This is a masterly story of the novelette 
type; it has significance bred with con- 
densation. It has the finer shades of lit- 
-erary expression, the subtlety of keen ob- 
servation, and the charity of a large heart. 
It were scarcely an exaggeration to call 
it the big short story of the year. 
NorMA BriGuTt Carson. 


Bess of the Woods#t 


OMMON enough ingredients are 

C used, but the result is very palatable. 
There is the guileless young lord of 

the manor, high-principled and 
somewhat timid, who eventually plays the 
man; the wicked, worldly-wise old aunt, 
who stirs him up to action; the scheming 
older cousin, with a past record, whom he 





*SUPERSEDED. By May Sinclair. Henrv 


Holt & Co. 
+Brss of THE Woops. By Warwick Deep- 


ing. Harper & Bros. 
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comes near to marrying; the cousin’s 
boorish brother, who gets what he de- 
serves; the band of smugglers hidden 
away in the forest; and Bess, who has 
grown up among them from childhood, 
but who is evidently of different blood. 
There is love, and a rescue, and all that— 
nothing remarkable in the plot, though it 
is all lively and entertaining. 

But this romance of a century or so ago 
has something more. It has style and 
rapid movement, the finish and fulness of 
a man who knows how to write. There 
are the countless infinitesimal touches of 
the artist, every one necessary to the per- 
fect picture. Mr. Deeping knows the art 
of suggestion. The woods, the moun- 
tains, the mist in the valley, color, light, 
shade, the storm at sea—we feel them all, 
without having to wade through long, in- 
volved descriptions. 


The Colonel of the 
Red Huzzars#* 


HIS clever story—Mr. Scott’s first 
novel—compels attention from the 
first to the last page. It runs 
smoothly and briskly, and has page 

after page of entertaining, sprightly dia- 
logue. 

Lovers of a tale that transports one to 
an unknown kingdom, having an Anthony 
Hope atmosphere, will delight in “The 
Colonel of the Red Huzzars.” A mixture 
of modernity, medizevalism, and fairy- 
land is the kingdom of Valeria, which is 
governed by a lovable old king, who in 
turn is governed by the charming Princess 
Dehra. She has many suitors, among 
them Major Dalberg, of royal descent, but 
an American by birth, and a military at- 
tache to the American Embassy. To be- 
come a Valerian subject Dalberg resigns 
from the American army. From this time 
on he advances in royal favor with Ara- 
bian-Nights’-like rapidity. But on the 
very eve of his great success there ap- 
pears on the scene a new character—to 
the consternation of all concerned. The 
complications that arise, and the adven- 
tures, though anticipated, keep wide 


awake the reader’s interest. 
M. J. GILL. 


*Tur Covonet or THE Rep Huzzars. By 
John Reed Scott: Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 
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The Mystery of the 
Lost Dauphin* 


HIS is another attempt to solve the 
mystery of the fate of the little 
Dauphin of France, son of Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette. His- 

tory supposes the child to have died of 
ill-treatment in prison; novelists are prone 
to favor some of the various legends that 
have grown up about the name of this 
small, pathetic figure. The Spanish au- 
thor, Emilia Pardo Bazan, has given an- 
other version of the tale—made up largely 
of imaginative speculations—and has writ- 
ten a novel through which the uncrowned 
king wanders and suffers with all the 
pathos that a dramatic presentation can 
create. 

Under an incognito the Dauphin, with 
his daughter, lives through a series of 
- exciting adventures, is the victim of num- 
berless conspiracies, yet ever the idol of 
a band of supporters who suffer and even 
die for the sake of his safety. 

From a literary point of view the book 
has importance, being written by one of 
the most noted of contemporary Spanish 
novelists. As a story it is scarcely all that 
can be desired, whether because of the 
many earlier treatments of the subject, or 
because of an inability on the part of the 
author to arouse the requisite enthusiasm 
for a thorough enjoyment, it is difficult to 
- determine. Rosa D. WEsToN. 


A Son of the Peoplet+ 
ARONESS ORCZY loves the Hun- 


garian lowlands. She was born and 

reared there. The spirit of the 

country is in her new novel; with 
tenderest sympathy she sketches her pic- 
tures of the peasant, the nobleman, and 
the fine type of hero whose character 
wins where wealth fails to make impress, 
and the story of whose passion for a girl 
mountain-high above him in the social 
scale develops all those inherent traits of 
refinement, and beautiful strength, which 
the man with a pedigree fails to perceive 


*THE Mystery oF THE Lost DaupHin. By 
Emilia Pardo Bazan. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

tA Son oF THE PEOPLE. By Baroness Orczy, 
author of “The Scarlet Pimpernel.” G. P 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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under the rough exterior of the toiler in 
the field. 

It is the atmosphere that makes the 
novel one to remember. It is the vitality 
that emanates from the people of the story 
that gives it such a large, in fact, such a 
compelling interest. The dramatic instinct 
is strong in this author at all times. Op- 
portunities for emotional and graphic 
scenes are never wasted. Each scene 
counts, from that in which the rich and 
picturesque young peasant rides into the 
midst of his discontented neighbors and 
dispels their frowns with a sunny smile, to 
the one in which the Countess eyes with 
disfavor, yet with the irresistible mother 
impulse to love and protect, the little tiny 
baby that represents the union of a noble 
house with a “son of the people.” 

N. B. Carson. 


The Sphinx’s 


Lawyer#* 


book is the conviction which grows 

mysteriously upon one that it is 

written around the tragedy of Os- 
car Wilde. The dedication contains the 
first subtle suggestion :— 

You, as well as I, know what he was in his 
brilliant youth; you, no less than I know how 
weak he was in his strength, of what flawed 
physique and untoward inheritance. Pity was 
the one unsounded note in the chorus of ex- 
ecration that followed this poor leper to the 
grave, and beyond it; to awaken pity I have 
written. For was it not pitiful to see that 
fine brain set in that unstable body? 

It is remarkable that the hero of the 
tale never enters it, has closed his career 
ignominiously years before; is dead and 
gone except for his influence, which is as 
strong and potent as the perfume of lotus. 
It is also remarkable that the author has 
managed to convey that dead personality 
through every page of the book, to set it 
ahead of the career of the so-called hero, 
his love for a divine woman, and the hap- 
penings of the years in which only the 
“reaping of the whirlwind” followed the 
“sowing of the wind.” 

There are many other noteworthy facts. 
about the story; that one is persuaded to 
read it at all, with its lurid, bestial atmos- 
phere, its appeal to a sensualism that is 
too sick, too grossly perfumed to be mis- 


T HE most striking thing about this 





*THE SPHINX’s Lawyer. By “Frank Danby.’* 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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taken for “art’—this is not one of the 
least remarkable phases of the book. That 
one grows toward the end, if this is pos- 
sible, into a sort of glamorous sympathy 
for Algernon Heseltine, is the best reason 
for the tale’s never having been written. 
The moral, if you get one, is your own, 
not the author’s. She is controlled solely 
by the desire to set the poor poet a de- 
gree higher in public estimation—if pity is 
higher than execration—to turn public 
feeling against the criminal law which 
breaks on the wheel the common felon and 
the man of genius with equal coolness. 

For yourself, if you feel the need of a 
moral after your journeyings through 
these strange and sickening marsh-lands 
of life, you will find it in the fate of Ulys- 
ses’s mariners, fiery, promising youths, 
you will remember, who were left behind, 
forever groveling in the mud like swine, 
in the palace of Circe. 

MARGUERITE CAMPION. 


The Sin of George 
Warrener#*® 


the sake of the woman he loves? 

According to Miss Van Vorst there 

is no crime too great for him to 
commit if the woman gives the cue. Yet 
this is not a nobly-thrilling woman who 
brings George Warrener to eat the dust 
of humiliation sequential to dishonesty ; 
this is no Miriam who in a moment of ter- 
rible passion gives Donatello that one 
fatal look. This is a poor, pitiable crea- 
ture who can think no farther than the 
dollar that clothes her, and the earning 
capabilities of the man who seems to have 
been born only that she may wax and 
flourish like a green bay tree. 

The story is ages old—of the woman 
whose natural instinct climbs higher in 
the grade of tastes and requirements than 
her sphere of life can satisfy. A man 
from the world of wealth and luxury 
comes to flatter and to tempt her—Ger- 
trude Warrener is not actively wicked ; she 
is one of those negative characters that 
take things as they come, nor pause to 
count the cost. 

Miss Van Vorst is effectively realistic 


W HAT will a man not stoop to for 





*Tue Sin oF GEORGE WARRENER. By Marie 
Van Vorst. The Macmillan Company. 
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in her interpretation of the situations in 
her book. The truth brings home its les- 
son almost with a shock. For this alone 
the book is worth while. In literary skill 
it is sadly lacking; it is the poorest writ- 
ten of this author’s novels—and none of 
them have shown any real care for gram- 
mar. The power to treat a theme full of 
subtleties—of the order that Mrs. Whar- 
ton can manage with such dexterity— 
ought to be within Miss Van Vorst’s 
ability. 


Sandy from the Sierras* 


things, even unto the time of Jack 

the Giant Killer, have an inspira- 

tion of their own. This record of 
the typically American vicissitudes of 
Sandy McKnight, a wholesome, lovable 
graduate of the mountains and the streets, 
is no exception. Sandy is a mountain 
boy, school teacher, newsboy, lawyer’s 
clerk, newspaper man, politician and attor- 
ney. In each of these courses of the uni- 
versity of life he meets with hard knocks. 
The story of his struggles and successes 
is that of thousands of the makers of our 
Union. Mr. Barry has not given us a 
Sunday-school story with a moral, but a 
vigorous picture of many interesting 
phases of life, with a realism that has the 
verve of truth, and with a charm of style 
which may readily be forgiven one or two 
brief flights of superabundant rhetoric. 
The call of our busy life to young ambi- 
tion, the picturesque quality of office and 
street, and the springs which move the 
men who walk therein, give opportunity 
for some telling character-drawing, ab- 
sorbing and stimulating, with the rare 
freshness of his own Sierras in its whole- 
some vigor. Ery J. Smiru. 


T ALES of young men who do 


Bemboft 


F quantity of blood can convey any 
adequate impression of medizval 
Italy, then surely Mr. Bernard 
Capes, may be said to have pro- 
duced a graphic picture. The pages of 
“Bembo” run crimson blood in reckless 


*SANDY FROM THE SIERRAS. By Richard 
Barry. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

+Bempo. By Bernard Capes. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 
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profusion, and whatever there was of 
hideousness in an age that is generally 
conceded to have been fraught with the 
deadliest treachery, and the most violent 
crime, is here reproduced with an accur- 
acy and detail that seem almost humor- 
ous in their conscientious fidelity. 

One can, however, find no small meas- 
ure of entertainment in “Bembo.” The 
central character—that of the angel-faced 
boy who goes forth to evangelize a 
wicked world—is one of beauty and pa- 
thos ; while into the character of the fool 
has been put a mixture of humor and sad- 
ness sufficient to make this the really 
important figure of the book. 

What with the mystery of the plot, the 
action involving a variety of people, and 
the effectiveness of the conclusion, this 
may be considered an intensely interesting 
story—and one not devoid of literary 
merit. That the choice of theme was 
especially happy is another and more 
doubtful matter. 


The Girl out There# 


F you are city-fagged, and weary of 
the everlasting grind and sordid 
dust of metropolitan life, take “The 
Girl Out There” as a tonic. It will 

surely refresh you, take you into “pastures 
green,” and entertain you with a little 
rural drama set in a New Jersey “marl” 
town, and involving a pretty love story 
of a village maiden and a city-bred boy. 

The drowsy drone of the bees among 
the clover, the sleepy quiet of the country 
noonday, broken only by the creak of the 
pump- -handle, or the rumble of the village 
stage ; the cool of the elm-shaded gardens, 
the scent of old-fashioned flowers, and the 
companionship of old-fashioned people— 
these are the things that go into the mak- 
ing of Mr. Harriman’s fragrant bit of 
idyllic fiction. 

The tale is well told,’ without being 
marred by any strain in the telling. The 
language and style are simple, appropriate 
to the theme. The author deserves a 
word of praise for the combined elements 
of the real in the portrayal of character 


and environment. 
Rosa D. WEsTON. 


*THe Girt Out THere. By Karl Edwin 
Harriman. George W. Jacobs. 





The Evasion#® 
DELIGHTFUL story, “The Eva- 


sion,” comes to us with a two-fold 

mission. Its warning to selfish and 

self-indulgent man is clear and 
strong, and its picture of some of the de- 
plorable phases of society life as lived 
to-day is uncompromising. 

Gladys Lawrence, the heroine, reared 
in the simplicity of her New England 
home, is transplanted to the world of her 
aunt, a society leader. While here she 
meets and is loved by two men, Copeland, 
a strong and earnest man; and Daven- 
port, weak-willed, without character, but 
in some respects likeable. Through the 
weakness and evasion of Davenport Cope- 
land suffers, and is passed into disrepute, 
even Gladys believing him to be dishon- 
orable. So while she thinks herself 
love with the one, it is really, as time 
proves, the other, and she is won by— 
but the reader must be allowed to enjoy 
unbroken the refreshing story, which is 
to be commended for its eminently earn- 
est purpose. M. J. Gru. 


The Doomsmant 
AN TASSEL SUTPHEN is a suc- 


cessful writer. The author of 
“The Cardinal’s Rose” can afford 
to do something unique ; in fact, he 
is expected to. Yet one wonders why he 
has gone out of his way to fasten his 
pretty tale to the fantastic year 2015, in a 
new civilization which is an odd concep- 
tion of his very practical imagination. Any 
other period would have served—the ro- 
mantic Troubadour days in France, or the 
great, confused time of the Moorish as- 
cendancy in southern Spain. It will al- 
ways be Van Tassel Sutphen’s pretty way 
of telling a love tale, like Anthony Hope’s 
and Stanley Weyman’s, that satisfies the 
idle half hour on a summer day. “The 
Doomsman” has, for all its imaginative 
setting, not the most distant relationship 
with Besant’s “Coming Race.” 
There is a chapter on the events that 
led up to the present primeval state of 
the society in which the story moves 


By Eugenia Brooks Froth- 
»oeham. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
+TuHE DoomsmMan. By Van Tassel Sutphen. 
Harper & Bros. 
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taken for “art”—this is not one of the 
least remarkable phases of the book. That 
one grows toward the end, if this is pos- 
sible, into a sort of glamorous sympathy 
for Algernon Heseltine, is the best reason 
for the tale’s never having been written. 
The moral, if you get one, is your own, 
not the author’s. She is controlled solely 
by the desire to set the poor poet a de- 
gree higher in public estimation—if pity is 
higher than execration—to turn public 
feeling against the criminal law which 
breaks on the wheel the common felon and 
the man of genius with equal coolness. 

For yourself, if you feel the need of a 
moral after your journeyings through 
these strange and sickening marsh-lands 
of life, you will find it in the fate of Ulys- 
ses’s mariners, fiery, promising youths, 
you will remember, who were left behind, 
forever groveling in the mud like swine, 
in the palace of Circe. 

MARGUERITE CAMPION. 


The Sin of George 


Warrener#* 


the sake of the woman he loves? 

According to Miss Van Vorst there 

is no crime too great for him to 
commit if the woman gives the cue. Yet 
this is not a nobly-thrilling woman who 
brings George Warrener to eat the dust 
of humiliation sequential to dishonesty ; 
this is no Miriam who in a moment of ter- 
rible passion gives Donatello that one 
fatal look. This is a poor, pitiable crea- 
ture who can think no farther than the 
dollar that clothes her, and the earning 
capabilities of the man who seems to have 
been born only that she may wax and 
flourish like a green bay tree. 

The story is ages old—of the woman 
whose natural instinct climbs higher in 
the grade of tastes and requirements than 
her sphere of life can satisfy. A man 
from the world of wealth and luxury 
comes to flatter and to tempt her—Ger- 
trude Warrener is not actively wicked ; she 
is one of those negative characters that 
take things as they come, nor pause to 
count the cost. 

Miss Van Vorst is effectively realistic 


W HAT will a man not stoop to for 


*Tue Sin oF GEORGE WARRENER. By Marie 
Van Vorst.. The Macmillan Company. 


News 


in her interpretation of the situations in 
her book. The truth brings home its les- 
son almost with a shock. For this alone 
the book is worth while. In literary skill 
it is sadly lacking; it is the poorest writ- 
ten of this author’s novels—and none of 
them have shown any real care for gram- 
mar. The power to treat a theme full of 
subtleties—of the order that Mrs. Whar- 
ton can manage with such dexterity— 
ought to be within Miss Van Vorst’s 
ability. 


Sandy from the Sierras* 


things, even unto the time of Jack 

the Giant Killer, have an inspira- 

tion of their own. This record of 
the typically American vicissitudes of 
Sandy McKnight, a wholesome, lovable 
graduate of the mountains and the streets, 
is no exception. Sandy is a mountain 
boy, school teacher, newsboy, lawyer’s 
clerk, newspaper man, politician and attor- 
ney. In each of these courses of the uni- 
versity of life he meets with hard knocks. 
The story of his struggles and successes 
is that of thousands of the makers of our 
Union. Mr. Barry has not given us a 
Sunday-school story with a moral, but a 
vigorous picture of many interesting 
phases of life, with a realism that has the 
verve of truth, and with a charm of style 
which may readily be forgiven one or two 
brief flights of superabundant rhetoric. 
The call of our busy life to young ambi- 
tion, the picturesque quality of office and 
street, and the springs which move the 
men who walk therein, give opportunity 
for some telling character-drawing, ab- 
sorbing and stimulating, with the rare 
freshness of his own Sierras in its whole- 
some vigor. Ey J. SMITH. 


T ALES of young men who do 


Bembofry 


F quantity of blood can convey any 
adequate impression of medizval 
Italy, then surely Mr. Bernard 
Capes, may be said to have pro- 
duced a graphic picture. The pages of 
“Bembo” run crimson blood in reckless 
By Richard 





*SANDY FROM THE SIERRAS. 
Barry. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

+Bemso. By Bernard Capes. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 
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Midsummer Fiction 


profusion, and whatever there was of 
hideousness in an age that is generally 
conceded to have been fraught with the 
deadliest treachery, and the most violent 
crime, is here reproduced with an accur- 
acy and detail that seem almost humor- 
ous in their conscientious fidelity. 

One can, however, find no small meas- 
ure of entertainment in “Bembo.” The 
central character—that of the angel-faced 
boy who goes forth to evangelize a 
wicked world—is one of beauty and pa- 
thos ; while into the character of the fool 
has been put a mixture of humor and sad- 
ness sufficient to make this the really 
important figure of the book. 

What with the mystery of the plot, the 
action involving a variety of people, and 
the effectiveness of the conclusion, this 
may be considered an intensely interesting 
story—and one not devoid of literary 
merit. That the choice of theme was 
especially happy is another and more 
doubtful matter. 


The Girl out There# 


F you are city-fagged, and weary of 
the everlasting grind and sordid 
dust of metropolitan life, take “The 
Girl Out There” as a tonic. It will 

surely refresh you, take you into “pastures 
green,” and entertain you with a little 
rural drama set in a New Jersey “marl” 
town, and involving a pretty love story 
of a village maiden and a city-bred boy. 

The drowsy drone of the bees among 
the clover, the sleepy quiet of the country 
noonday, broken only by the creak of the 
pump-handle, or the rumble of the village 
stage ; the cool of the elm-shaded gardens, 
the scent of old-fashioned flowers, and the 
companionship of old-fashioned people— 
these are the things that go into the mak- 
ing of Mr. Harriman’s fragrant bit of 
idyllic fiction. 

The tale is well told,’ without being 
marred by any strain in the telling. The 
language and style are simple, appropriate 
to the theme. The author deserves a 
word of praise for the combined elements 
of the real in the portrayal of character 
and environment. 

Rosa D. WEsTON. 





*THeE Girt Out THere. By Karl Edwin 
Harriman. George W. Jacobs. 


The Evasion#® 


sion,” comes to us with a two-fold 

mission. Its warning to selfish and 

self-indulgent man is clear and 
strong, and its picture of some of the de- 
plorable phases of society life as lived 
to-day is uncompromising. 

Gladys Lawrence, the heroine, reared 
in the simplicity of her New England 
home, is transplanted to the world of her 
aunt, a society leader. While here she 
meets and is loved by two men, Copeland, 
a strong and earnest man; and Daven- 
port, weak-willed, without character, but 
in some respects likeable. Through the 
weakness and evasion of Davenport Cope- 
land suffers, and is passed into disrepute, 
even Gladys believing him to be dishon- 
orable. So while she thinks herself in 
love with the one, it is really, as time 
proves, the other, and she is won by— 
but the reader must be allowed to enjoy 
unbroken the refreshing story, which is 
to be commended for its eminently earn- 
est purpose. M. J. Git. 


A DELIGHTFUL story, “The Eva- 


The Doomsmant 


cessful writer. The author of 
“The Cardinal’s Rose” can afford 
to do something unique; in fact, he 
is expected to. Yet one wonders why he 
has gone out of his way to fasten his 
pretty tale to the fantastic year 2015, in a 
new civilization which is an odd concep- 
tion of his very practical imagination. Any 
other period would have served—the ro- 
mantic Troubadour days in France, or the 
great, confused time of the Moorish as- 
cendancy in southern Spain. It will al- 
ways be Van Tassel Sutphen’s pretty way 
of telling a love tale, like Anthony Hope’s 
and Stanley Weyman’s, that satisfies the 
idle half hour on a summer day. “The 
Doomsman” has, for all its imaginative 
setting, not the most distant relationship 
with Besant’s “Coming Race.” 
There is a chapter on the events that 
led up to the present primeval state of 
the society in which the story moves 


V AN TASSEL SUTPHEN is a suc- 


*THE Evasion. By Eugenia Brooks Froth- 

‘soham. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

+THE DoomsmMAN. By Van Tassel Sutphen. 
Harper & Bros. 
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which is not uningenious. There seems 
to have been a night of terror some cen- 
tury and over before which destroyed 
nearly everyone then living in the United 
States, and obliterated all vestige of so- 
ciety as then organized. It is scarcely a 
tribute to the labors for civilization which 
we are so painfully carrying on that the 
author slips us back or rather forward— 
the few survivors—into a condition of 
simple savagery! The “Painted Men,” a 
class of mixed Indians and negroes, the 
“House People,” whose homing instincts 
have gathered them together in villages 
and behind stockades, and lastly—an odd 
flight of imagination—the “Doomsmen,” 
. who are the criminal classes that poured 
out of the jails and prisons on the night 
of the Terror—these are the divisions of 
the crude society into which the author 
puts a very charming heroine and a hero 
that reminds one from start to finish of 
the best novels of Sir Walter Scott. 

You will enjoy the novel, which is full 
of the author’s happy romance, for all its 
attempted setting in the uncertain year 
2015. 


MARGUERITE CAMPION. 
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NE of the most important duties of 
the United States Government dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century 
has been to help the “land poor” 

farmer to cultivate his gardens and or- 

chards and fields to better advantage, in 
order that he might not only provide him- 
self with the necessities of life, but that 
he might have an opportunity for making 

a profit out of his property and labor. 

Farmers were generally ignorant; in the 

old days education was looked upon as a 

danger. What had been good enough for 

the father was good enough for the son; 
as a consequence generation followed gen- 
eration in paths that never deviated so 
much as a half-foot from the well-beaten 
track, and year in and year out the corn- 
field was “just beyond the orchard,” the 


*Ture New Eartu. By W. S. Harwood. II- 
lustrated. The Macmillan Company. 
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New Earth* 














Between#* 





The Man 


FIRM believer in- the good that 

resides in man, and in the efficacy 

of tender affection, Mrs. Amelia E. 

Barr writes a story that makes a 
potent appeal to the heart—especially to 
the feminine heart. In “The Man Be- 
tween” we have one of this author’s most 
skilful tales—combining a clever and 
sympathetic treatment of a great con- 
temporary problem with a beautiful and 
touching love story. 

Mrs. Barr says in effect, “Look upon 
this picture and on this, the counterfeit 
presentment of two women’—the one 
eager for manly adoration and affection, 
selfish in her claim upon the love so 
largely and tenderly proffered, vain in 
her seeking after worldly glory, and the 
exterior phases of happiness; the other 
earnestly awaiting, without fret or im- 
patience, the call of the love-god, answer- 
ing the summons when it comes with a 
sweet earnestness of purpose, and cling- 
ing faithfully and wisely to the happiness 
that accompanies it, always giving in 
measure that is given, and more. 








pasture was in the south corner of the 
great farm, and—the farmer grew poorer 
and poorer because the same crops were 
always planted in the same place, and the 
life of the earth was sapped away in the 
monotonous process of repetition. 
Realizing the rapidity with which land 
was depreciating in value through sheer 
lack of proper knowledge, the Government 
set on foot an investigation, and followed 
up a careful study of the conditions with 
plans to remedy them. Soon the despair- 
ing farmers began to see light, and when 
finally agricultural schools and colleges 
were established, they were quite willing, 
even glad, to send their sons and their 
daughters to be taught the most satisfac- 
tory methods of farming. 
As a result, farming all over the coun- 


*THE Man Between. By Amelia E. Barr. 
Authors’ and Newspapers’ Association. 














The Wessex of Hardy 


try is now being engaged in scientifically 
and practically ; and farmers as a rule are 
found to be greatly prospering. 

The mission of Mr. Harwood’s book, 
“The New Earth,” is to tell how this de- 
sired result was brought about, the var- 
ious processes and experiments that made 
for it, the flourishing conditions to which 
they have led. It is a book full of interest, 


Clara Morris’s 


HE Life of a Star” is a book of fas- 
cinating experiences entertainingly 
told. All the qualities which made 
Clara Morris a great actress show 

here in her second book of happenings 

from the real stage. 

The volume is made up of twenty-one 
true stories taken out of a successful life. 
Of these it would be hard to say which 
is the most completely enthralling. A 
valuable chapter is that on the founder 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals, Mr. Henry A. Bergh. 


The Wessex 


HE readers of Hardy’s fine Wessex 
novels will welcome a new guide- 
it book to his fascinating Dorsetshire 
and to the surrounding regions. 
Lionel Johnson, in his “Art of Thomas 
Hardy,” has given a literary and histor- 
ical interpretation that can never be sur- 
passed for its subtle sympathy, and for its 
really creative quality. Now Mr. Windle 
has journeyed over the whole of the nov- 
elist’s backgrounds ; and his pleasant com- 
ment, taken with Mr. New’s old-world 
pictures of villages and churches and cas- 
tles, enables us to realize vividly the scenes 
of Hardy’s great romances. Ample 
quotations from the novels give the delight 
of reminiscence to the reader familiar with 
the originals, and a hunger for them to 
readers not yet acquainted with Thomas 
Hardy’s pages. 
*Tue Lire or A Star. By Clara Morris. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 
+Tue Wessex of THomas Harpy. By B. C. 


A. Windle. Illustrated by E. H. New. John 
Lane Company. 
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and for some will be precious for its in- 
structiveness. The author has the weight 
of authority on his side, and a large share 
of experience. By avoiding a scientific 
manner, and the terms that go with it, he 
has succeeded in producing a helpful work 
that is at the same time immensely enter- 
taining, and which ought to appeal to the 
lay reader as well as to the farmer. 


Reminiscences* 


Equally important are those dealing with 
the Civil War and the Mormon Church. 
As a matter of fact the chapters will 
charm and do good to everyone who reads 
them. Like that of Midas is this artist’s 
touch; her marriage, her likes, her dis- 
likes, her fears, her jealousies, important 
side-lights on her profession—all gleam 
and glisten with beauty at the blessing of 
her hand. Is it because she so well rep- 
resents the beauty of righteousness which 
dwells securely in humanity’s bosom? 
M. H. GREENEWALT. 


of Hardyt 


Of Mr. Hardy’s revival of “Wessex,” 
and of the choice of names for his char- 
acters we are told: 


Incidentally he has resuscitated, one may 
even say re-created, the old half-forgotten king- 
dom of Wessex. Before his time, those who 
used this term at all were thinking of a land 
made memorable by the ravages of a horde 
of sea-borne adventures, who gradually drove 
before them, in conflict after conflict of those 
“battles of kites and crows” of which Milton 
scornfully spoke, the earlier possessors of the 
country-side. . But Wessex as a living, 
breathing reality, Wessex as a part of nine- 
teenth-century life, sprang first into existence 
under the touch of the magic wand of its nov- 
elist. This feat, the re-creation of an 
old territory, Mr. Hardy has achieved as much 
by his marvellous powers of describing natural 
objects and scenery, as by his skill in delineat- 
ing rustic character. ‘ 


True to his devotion to Wessex, the names 
of many, perhaps of most, of Mr. Hardy’s char- 
acter. are taken from the names of villages in 
the district, or will be found on tombstones, 
over shop-doors, or in pedigrees belonging to 
the same region. 


Joun RussELL Haves. 
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This study of Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Book News. Up to the present time the pall 
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but 
to do his preaching through the medium and 
of art criticism, or those beautiful tun 
prose-poems that make up the gem-col- R 
lection of his writings, was a matter of to | 
circumstance rather than of intention. ple 
Ruskin possessed a stirring eloquence prol 
that magnetized his audience at all times; leav 
he drove his lesson home; and his force- ture 
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John Ruskin, 1819-1900 


Hudson Shaw, in writing a preface to 
an edition of “Sesame and Lilies,” pleads 
for a greater effort at a full comprehen- 
sion of the value of John Ruskin in these 
words :— 


If a woman of genius, like Charlotte Bronte, 
could feel that until she read Ruskin’s writings 


she had been walking blindfold in the world; 
if Joseph Mazzini recognized in him “the most 
analvtic mind in Europe;” if Carlyle could dis- 
cover no man in England more visibly touched 
with live coals from the altar of inspiration 
than the author of “Modern Painters,” and 
“Unto This Last;” if George Eliot acclaimed 
hir- as one of the greatest teachers of the age, 
and William Morris acknowledged him as his 
master, few of us can afford to ignore him. 


It was the creed of Ruskin that life 
and living consist in being good. He 
was a born preacher, and that he chose 


ful, passionate utterance bore with it a life. 


conviction not to be denied. 

A great part of John Ruskin’s world 
hated him. Why? Because he was hon- 
est, because he did not fear to lift the 
veil of conventionality, and disclose the 
ugliness beneath. Because he did not 
hesitate to tell men the truth about them- 
selves, did not hesitate to stir them out 
of their sluggishness, to drive them on 
to a point where morally they must stand 
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Educational 


There were two John the Bap- 
Victorian England; one was 
Thomas Carlyle, the other was John 
Ruskin. To scatter men, to shatter the 
regularity of the horde that marched 
without deviation along the comfortable 
paths of the mediocre and the material; 
to wake man to the fact that he had a 
soul, and that the soul needed care-tak- 
ing; to preach the gospel of nature in 
all her beauty, and her symbolism of the 
All-Wise and the All-Good—this was 
the mission of Ruskin as he saw it. His 
wit, his fiery eloquence, his magnetic per- 
sonality, his poetry, and his communica- 
tive love of the beautiful in nature and 
in art provided his weapons, how keen, 
how true, how disconcerting only those 
who have been brought face to face with 
inconvenient truths through his writings, 
or who have felt the glow of tender sym- 
pathy and understanding in a contact 
with his wonderful word-pictures, can 
comprehend. 

Ruskin set out to make men good; to 
help them to an appreciation of the best 
in art, in literature, and in life. His word 
was not for the layman only; it was for 
the poet, the painter, the man of affairs. 
He demanded that the writer of a great 
poem should live a clean life; that the 
painter of a great picture should be all 
that was noble and good; for in the 
field of art nothing is to be achieved un- 
less divine inspiration be the controlling 
force. When he dealt with political econ- 
omy he asserted that not material wealth, 
but well-being—greatness of character 
and spirit, not greatness of name and for- 
tune—should be the end in view. 

Ruskin was not a comfortable person 
to have in the world. He irritated peo- 
ple because he carried their thoughts to 
problems that it is much pleasanter to 
leave unsolved. He brought vivid pic- 
tures of the least lovely phases of modern 
life; pictures of poverty, of sordidness, 
of wretchedness. And he made his au- 
dience feel an individual responsibility. 
In short he was one of the very greatest 
forces in nineteenth ‘century English 
life; and in his works he lives to preach 
to and to teach the twentieth century, the 
characteristics of which are not so differ- 
ent, nor the conditions so greatly im- 
proved, as to preclude a taking of the 
lessons to heart. 
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John Ruskin was born in London, 
February 8, 1819. He attended Christ 
College, Oxford, from 1833 to 1842, 
when he was graduated. In 1843 he 
published the first book of “Modern 
Painters,” his challenge to a world whose 
faults he only too plainly saw, and whose 
moral life he, with youthful simplicity, 
meant to reform. He had studied art, 
having intended at one time to become 
a painter. In his book he attempted to 
show the superiority of modern land- 
scape painters over the ancients—taking 
Turner as a representative contemporary 
painter in this branch of art. The vol- 
ume gave the young writer prestige as an 
art critic. He went abroad almost im- 
mediately ; studied art in Italy and came 
back to inherit a fortune left him by his 
father, a wine merchant of means. He 
lectured in Oxford and Cambridge, hold- 
ing a professorship in each place, and his 
lectures give evidence of the faculty he 
possessed for combining moral and eth- 
ical training with the teaching of art prin- 
ciples. After 1885—in fact, until his 
death in 1900—he lived a retired life at 
His 
greatest works include, “The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture” (1849); 
“Poems” (1850); “Stones vi Venice” 
(1851) ; “Unto This ast” (1862) ; “Se- 
same and Lilies” (1864) ; “Ethics of the 
Dust” (1865); “The Crown of Wild 
Olive” (1866) ; “Fors Clavigera” (1871) ; 
and the volumes of “Modern Painters.” 
The collected works contain many mis- 
cellaneous essays on art and life. 

It was Ruskin who defended Pre-Raph- 
aelitism and insisted upon an atteution 
for the new school of which Rossetti be- 
came the acknowledged leader. It was 
Ruskin, in fact, who made it possible for 
Rossetti to carry out many of his art 
projects. He was a good friend to those 
in whom he believed, and he was capable 
of giving an impetus to any movement 
that had for its object the larger and 
more general appreciation of the beautiful 
and the good. 

The influence of Ruskin upon the age 
in which he lived is expressed by M. H. 
Spielmann in these terms: 

Since Tennyson died no greater loss has 
been sustained by English literature than that 
of John Ruskin. Of all the men who have 


dominated the Art-World of Britain during the 
Nineteenth Century Ruskin is beyond all 


Brantwood, in the Lake Country. 
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John Ruskin, 1819-1900 


Hudson Shaw, in writing a preface to 
an edition of “Sesame and Lilies,” pleads 
for a greater effort at a full comprehen- 
sion of the value of John Ruskin in these 
words :— 


If a woman of genius, like Charlotte Bronte, 
could feel that until she read Ruskin’s writings 
she had been walking blindfold in the world; 
if Joseph Mazzini recognized in him “the most 
analytic mind in Europe;” if Carlyle could dis- 
cover no man in England more visibly touched 
with live coals from the altar of inspiration 
than the author of “Modern Painters,” and 
“Unto This Last;” if George Eliot acclaimed 
hir: as one of the greatest teachers of the age, 
and William Morris acknowledged him as his 
master, few of us can afford to ignore him. 


It was the creed of Ruskin that life 
and living consist in being good. He 
was a born preacher, and that he chose 


to do his preaching through the medium 
of art criticism, or those beautiful 
prose-poems that make up the gem-col- 
lection of his writings, was a matter of 
circumstance rather than of intention. 
Ruskin possessed a_ stirring eloquence 
that magnetized his audience at all times; 
he drove his lesson home; and his force- 
ful, passionate utterance bore with it a 
conviction not to be denied. 

A great part of John Ruskin’s world 
hated him. Why? Because he was hon- 
est, because he did not fear to lift the 
veil of conventionality, and disclose the 
ugliness beneath. Because he did not 
hesitate to tell men the truth about them- 
selves, did not hesitate to stir them out 
of their sluggishness, to drive them on 
to a point where morally they must stand 
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There were two John the Bap- 
Victorian England; one was 
Thomas Carlyle, the other was John 
Ruskin. To scatter men, to shatter the 
regularity of the horde that marched 
without deviation along the comfortable 
paths of the mediocre and the material; 
to wake man to the fact that he had a 
soul, and that the soul needed care-tak- 
ing; to preach the gospel of nature in 
all her beauty, and her symbolism of the 
All-Wise and the All-Good—this was 
the mission of Ruskin as he saw it. His 
wit, his fiery eloquence, his magnetic per- 
sonality, his poetry, and his communica- 
tive love of the beautiful in nature and 
in art provided his weapons, how keen, 
how true, how disconcerting only those 
who have been brought face to face with 
inconvenient truths through his writings, 
or who have felt the glow of tender sym- 
pathy and understanding in a contact 
with his wonderful word-pictures, can 
comprehend. 

Ruskin set out to make men good; to 
help them to an appreciation of the best 
in art, in literature, and in life. His word 
was not for the layman only; it was for 
the poet, the painter, the man of affairs. 
He demanded that the writer of a great 
poem should live a clean life; that the 
painter of a great picture should be all 
that was noble and good; for in the 
field of art nothing is to be achieved un- 
less divine inspiration be the controlling 
force. When he dealt with political econ- 
omy he asserted that not material wealth, 
but well-being—greatness of character 
and spirit, not greatness of name and for- 
tune—should be the end in view. 

Ruskin was not a comfortable person 
to have in the world. He irritated peo- 
ple because he carried their thoughts to 
problems that it is much pleasanter to 
leave unsolved. He brought vivid pic- 
tures of the least lovely phases of modern 
life; pictures of poverty, of sordidness, 
of wretchedness. And he made his au- 
dience feel an individual responsibility. 
In short he was one of the very greatest 
forces in nineteenth ‘century English 
life; and in his works he lives to preach 
to and to teach the twentieth century, the 
characteristics of which are not so differ- 
ent, nor the conditions so greatly im- 
proved, as to preclude a taking of the 
lessons to heart. 
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born in London, 
He attended Christ 
College, Oxford, from 1833 to 1842, 
when he was graduated. In 1843 he 
published the first book of “Modern 
Painters,” his challenge to a world whose 
faults he only too plainly saw, and whose 
moral life he, with youthful simplicity, 
meant to reform. He had studied art, 
having intended at one time to become 
a painter. In his book he attempted to 
show the superiority of modern land- 
scape painters over the ancients—taking 
Turner as a representative contemporary 
painter in this branch of art. The vol- 
ume gave the young writer prestige as an 
art critic. He went abroad almost im- 
mediately ; studied art in Italy and came 
back to inherit a fortune left him by his 
father, a wine merchant of means. He 
lectured in Oxford and Cambridge, hold- 
ing a professorship in each place, and his 
lectures give evidence of the faculty he 
possessed for combining moral and eth- 
ical training with the teaching of art prin- 
ciples. After 1885—in fact, until his 


John Ruskin was 
February 8, 1819. 


death in 1900—he lived a retired life at 


Brantwood, in the Lake Country. His 
greatest works include, “The Seven 
Lamps _ of Architecture” (1849) ; 
“Poems” (1850); “Stones vi Venice” 
(1851) ; “Unto This Tast” (1862); “Se- 
same and Lilies” (1864); “Ethics of the 
Dust” (1865); “The Crown of Wild 
Olive” (1866) ; “Fors Clavigera” (1871) ; 
and the volumes of “Modern Painters.” 
The collected works contain many mis- 
cellaneous essays on art and life. 

It was Ruskin who defended Pre-Raph- 
aelitism and insisted upon an atteution 
for the new school of which Rossetti be- 
came the acknowledged leader. It was 
Ruskin, in fact, who made it possible for 
Rossetti to carry out many of his art 
projects. He was a good friend to those 
in whom he believed, and he was capable 
of giving an impetus to any movement 
that had for its object the larger and 
more general appreciation of the beautiful 
and the good. 

The influence of Ruskin upon the age 
in which he lived is expressed by M. H. 
Spielmann in these terms: 


Since Tennyson died no greater loss has 
been sustained by English literature than that 
of John Ruskin. Of all the men who have 
dominated the Art-World of Britain during the 
Nineteenth Century Ruskin is beyond all 
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question and beyond all comparison the 
greatest—by universal admission the most in- 
dividual and the most interesting. By a com- 
mon consent he has been the most distin- 
guished figure in the arena of Art philosophy 
for a half-century and more, the philanthropist- 
militant par excellence. He is the man who 
has admittedly molded the taste of the public 
to a preponderating extent in aesthetic affairs 
and, apart from his labors outside the field of 
art, has exerted an influence so powerful that 
he has given a direction to the practice of 
painting and architecture that may still be 
traced in some of the happiest productions of 
the day. 


Selections 


From SESAME AND LiniEs. “Of Queen’s 
Gardens.” 


But it is little to say of a woman, that she 
only does not destroy where she passes. She 
should revive; the harebells should bloom, not 
stoop, as she passes. You think I am going 
into wild hyperbole? Pardon me, not a whit— 
I mean what I say in calm English, spoken in 
resolute truth. You have heard it said—(and 
I believe there is more than fancy even in that 
saying, but let it pass for a fanciful one)— 
that flowers only flourish rightly in the garden 
of some one who loves them. I know you 
would like that to be true; you would think it 
a pleasant magic if you could flush your flow- 
ers into brighter bloom by a kind look upon 
them: nay, more, if your look had the power, 
not only to cheer, but to guard them—if you 
could bid the black blight turn away, and the 
knotted caterpillar spare—if you could bid the 
dew fall upon them in the drought, and say 
to the south wind, in frost—“‘Come, thou south, 
and breathe upon my garden, that the spices of 
it may flow out.” This you would think a great 
thing? And do you think it not a greater thing, 
that all this, (and how much more than this!) 
you can do, for fairer flowers than these—flow- 
ers that could bless you for having blessed 
them, and will love you for having loved 
them ;—flowers that have eyes like yours, and 
thoughts like yours, and lives like yours; which, 
once. saved, you save forever? Is this only a 
little power? Far among the moorlands and 
the rocks,—far in the darkness of the terrible 
streets,—these feeble florets are lying, with all 
their fresh leaves torn, and their stems broken 
—will you never go down to them, nor set 
them in order in their little fragrant beds, nor 
fence them in their shuddering from the fierce 
wind? Shall morning follow morning for you, 
but not for them; and the dawn rise to watch, 
far away, those frantic Dances of Death: but 
no dawn rise to breathe upon these living 
banks of wild violet, and woodbine, and rose; 
nor call to you, through your casement,—call, 
(not giving you the name of the English poet’s 
lady, but the name of Dante’s great Matilda, 
who, on the edge of happy Lethe, Stood, 
wreathing flowers with flowers,) saying:— 
“Come into the garden, Maud, 

For the black bat, night, has flown, 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad 
And the musk of the roses blown?” 


Will you not go down among them?— 
among those sweet living things, whose new 
courage sprung from the earth with the deep 
color of heaven upon it, is starting up in 
strength of goodly spire; and whose purity, 
washed from the dust, is opening, bud by bud, 
into the flower of promise—and still they turn 
to you, and for you, “the Larkspur listens—I 
hear, I hear! And the Lily whispers—I wait.” 


From Or THE THEORETIC Facutty as Con- 
CERNED WITH PLEASURES OF SENSE. 


It will be understood why I formerly said in 
the chapter respecting ideas of beauty, that 
those ideas were the subject of moral and 
not of intellectual, nor altogether of sensual 
perception; and why I spoke of the pleasures 
connected with them as derived from “those 
material sources which are agreeable to our 
moral nature in its purity and perfection.” For, 
as it is necessary to the existence of an idea 
of beauty, that the sensual pleasure which may 
be its basis, should be accompanied first with 
joy, then with love of the object, then with 
the perception of kindness in a superior Intel- 
ligence, finally with thankfulness and venera- 
tion towards that Intelligence itself, and as no 
idea can be at all considered as in any way an 
idea of beauty, until it be made up of these 
emotions, any more than we can be said to 
have an idea of a letter of which we perceive 
the perfume and the fair writing, without un- 
derstanding the contents of it, or intent of it; 
and as these emotions are in no way resultant 
from, nor obtainable by, any operation of the 
intellect, it is evident that the sensation of 
beauty is not sensual on the one hand, nor 
is it intellectual on the other, but is dependent 
on a pure, right, and open state of the heart, 
both for its truth and for its intensity, inso- 
much that even the right after-action of the in- 
tellect upon facts of beauty so apprehended, 
is dependent on the acuteness of the heart 
feeling about them; and thus the Apostolic 
words come true, in this minor respect as in 
all others, that men are alienated from the life 
of God, through the ignorance that is in them, 
having the understanding darkened because of 
the hardness of their hearts, and so being past 
feeling, give themselves up to lasciviousness; 
for we do indeed see constantly that men hav- 
ing naturally acute perceptions of the beauti- 
ful, yet not receiving it with a pure heart, nor 
into their hearts at all, never comprehend it, 
nor receive good from it, but make it a mere 
minister to their desires, and accompaniment 
and seasoning of lower sensual pleasures, until 
all their emotions take the same _ earthly 
stamp, and the sense of beauty sinks into the 
servant of lust. 

Nor is what the world commonly under- 
stands by the cultivation of taste, anything 
more or better than this, at least in times of 
corrupt and over-pampered civilization, when 
men build palaces and plant groves and gather 
luxuries, that they and their devices may hang 
in the corners of the world like fine-spun cob- 
webs, with greedy, puffed-up, spider-like lusts 
in the middle. And this, which in Christian 
times is the abuse and corruption of the sense 
of beauty, was in that Pagan life of which St. 
Paul speaks, little less than the essence of it. 
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Educational 


they loved more for its sweet hives than its 
purple hues. But the Christian theoria seeks 
not, though it accepts, and touches with its 
own purity, what the Epicurean sought, but 
finds its food and the objects of its love every- 
where, in which is harsh and fearful, as well 
as what is kind, nay, even in all that seems 
coarse and commonplace; seizing that which 
is good, and delighting more sometimes at 
finding its table spread in strange places, and 
in the presence of its enemies, and its honey 
coming out of the rock, than if all were har- 
monized into a less wondrous pleasure; hating 
only what is self-sighted and insolent of men’s 
work, despising all that is not of God, unless 
reminding it of God, yet able to find evidence 
of him still, where all seems forgetful of him, 
and to turn that into a witness of his working 
which was meant to obscure it, and so with 
clear and unoffended sight beholding him for- 
ever, according to the written promise,— 
Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God. 


Matthew Arnold, 1822-1888 


Matthew Arnold has been called the 
Sainte-Beuve of English criticism. In 
the nineteenth century he stands alone 
as the keenest, most penetrative and most 
accurately analytic of literary critics; 


while in poetry he holds a place of honor 


only lower than the greatest poets of the 
age, Tennyson and Browning. 

Arnold was born, the son of Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby, in Laleham, near Staines, on 
December 24, 1822. He attended Rugby 
and went from there to Oxford, graduat- 
ing in 1844. After acting as private sec- 
retary for Lord Lansdowne he became 
inspector of schools, a position he held 
until 1886. In the meantime he accepted 
the chair of poetry at Oxford, and held it 
from 1857 to 1867. His work in the 
interests of education sent him many 
times to the Continent, always on com- 
mission for the government; and the re- 
ports he made, the suggestions he prof- 
fered, had a great and enduring effect on 
English educational methods. His death 
came almost without warning, at Liver- 
pool, in 1888. His published works com- 
prise, among other things, “ Poems” 
(1853); “ Essays in Criticism” (1865) ; 
“Lectures on the Study of Celtic Litera- 
ture” (1867); “Culture and Anarchy” 
(1869) ; “Literature and Dogma” 
(1872); and ans 60 ses on America” 
(1885). 

The literary critigisn of Arnold lies 
along the lines of th; intellectual rather 
than the syipatineti’ or emotional. He 
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cannot bring to a study of any work the 
feeling and enthusiasm and appreciation 
of Carlyle or of Ruskin. Arnold is cold, 
developed mentally more than spiritually ; 
his sarcasm is always readier than his 
praise. But in the realm of analysis he is 
unsurpassed, and no critic has done more 
to effect technical fineness. 

In poetry he shows a delicacy of feel- 
ing and a beauty of form that delight 
the classicist; the lover of heart poetry 
finds a lack of warmth and largeness of 
spirit in Arnold’s verse. The man him- 
self hungered for that power to feel in- 
tensely ; he hungered for the fervor that 
the simplicity of a faithful heart permits ; 
but his mind was stronger than his soul, 


and it dominated whatever he did. 
Selections 
Criticism. “The Study of 
Poetry.” 

More and more mankind will discover that 
we have to turn to poetry to interpret life for 
us, to console us, to sustain us. Without 
poetry, our science will appear incomplete; and 
most of what now passes with us for religion 
and philosophy will be replaced by poetry. Sci- 
ence, I say, will appear incomplete without it. 
For finely and truly does Wordsworth call 
poetry “the impassioned expression which is in 
the countenance of all science;” and what is a 
countenance without its expression? Again, 
Wordsworth finely and truly calls poetry “the 
breath and finer spirit of all knowledge:” our 
religion, parading evidences such as those on 
which the popular mind relies now; our phil- 
osophy, pluming itself on its reasonings about 
causation, and finite and infinite being; what 
are they but the shadows and dreams and false 
shows of knowledge? The day will come when 
we shall wonder at ourselves for having trusted 
to them, for having taken them seriously; and 
the more we perceive their hollowness, the 
more we shall prize “the breath and finer spirit 
of knowledge” offered to us by poetry. 

But if we conceive thus highly of the destin- 
ies of poetry, we must also set our standard for 
poetry high, since poetry, to be capable of ful- 
filling such high destinies, must be poetry of a 
high order of excellence. We must accustom 
ourselves to a high standard and to a strict 
judgment. Sainte-Beuve relates that Napoleon 
one day said, when somebody was spoken of 
in his presence as a charlatan: “Charlatan as 
much as you please; but where is there not 
charlatanism?” “Yes,” answers Sainte-Beuve, 

“in politics, in the art of governing mankind, 
that is perhaps true. But in the order of 
thought, in art, the glory, the eternal honor 
is that charlatanism shall find no entrance; 
herein lies the inviolableness of that noble por- 
tion of man’s being.” It is admirably said, and 
and let us hold fast to it. In poetry, which is 
thought and art in one, it is glory, the eternal 
honor, that charlatanism shall find no entrance; 
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that this noble sphere be kept inviolate and in- 
violable. Charlatanism is for confusing or ob- 
literating the distinctions between excellent 
and inferior, sound and unsound or only half- 
sound, true and untrue or only half-true. It is 
charlatanism, conscious or unconscious, when- 
ever we confuse or obliterate these. And in 
poetry, more than anywhere else, it is unper- 
missible to confuse or obliterate them. For 
in poetry the distinction between excellent and 
inferior, sound and unsound or only half-sound, 
true and untrue or only half-true, is of para- 
mount importance. It is of paramount import- 
ance because of the high destinies of poetry. 
In poetry, as a criticism of life under condi- 
tions fixed for such a criticism by the laws of 
poetic truth and poetic beauty, the spirit of our 
race will find, we have said, as time goes on 
and as other helps fail, its consolation and stay. 
But the consolation and stay will be of power 
in proportion to the power of the criticism of 
life. And the criticism of life will be of power 
in proportion as the poetry conveying it is ex- 
cellent rather than inferior, sound rather than 
unsound or half-sound, true rather than untrue 
or half-true. 


PHILOMELA. 


Hark! ah, the nightingale, 
The tawny-throated! 

Hark! from the moonlit cedar, what a burst! 
What triumph! hark—what pain! 


Century 


HE new novel by A. E. W. Mason, 
“Running Water,” has its first 
chapters printed in this issue. 
Anne Warner French continues 

the adventures of Uncle John; and other 
short stories are by Annie C. Muirhead, 
Caroline Lockhart, Rose Young, and 
Edith M. Willett. 

A feature of especial interest consists 
in color-reproductions of the burning of 
San Francisco, and the recent eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius. The last pictures are 
by Charles Caryl Coleman; that of the 
California disaster is by C. Dormon Rob- 
inson. The color frontispiece for the 
month is “The Sweet Girl Graduate,” by 
Howard Chandler Christy. 





Harper’ s 


This issue opens with a new story by 
Mark Twain, “A Horse’s Tale.” A col- 
ored frontispiece begins the series of pic- 
tures from Thackeray which Howard 
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O Wanderer from a Grecian Shore, 
Still, after many years, in distant lands, 
Still nourishing in thy bewildered brain 
That wild, unquench’d, deep-sunken, old-world 
pain— 
Say, will it never heal? 
And can this fragrant lawn 
With its cool trees, and night, 
And the sweet, tranquil Thames, 
And moonshine, and the dew, 
To thy rack’d heart and brain 
Afford no balm? 
Dost thou to-night behold 
Here, through the moonlight on this English 
grass, 
The unfriendly palace in the Thracian wild? 
Dost thou again peruse 
With hot cheeks and sear’d eyes 
The too clear web, and thy dumb 
Sister’s shame? 
Dost thou once assay 
Thy flight, and feel come over thee, 
Poor Fugitive, the feathery change 
Once more, and once more seem to make re- 
sound 
With love and hate, triumph and agony, 
Lone Daulis, and the high Cephisian vale? 
Listen, Eugenia— 
How thick the bursts come crowding through 
the leaves! 
Again—thou hearest! 
Eternal Passion! 
Eternal Pain! ; 








Pyle has been commissioned to paint. 
The painting represents Beatrix and Es- 
mond, and Mr. Pyle has put his richest 
coloring into the work. 

William Dean Howells contributes a 
story, “The Eidolons of Brooks Alford ;” 
Henry James gives his impressions of 
Newport as it is now; President Hadley, 
of Yale, discusses the question, “Should 
the College Man Have Money?” and 
Robert Kennedy Duncan writes of 
“Some Rare Elements and Their Appli- 
cation.” Professor Lounsbury’s monthly 
paper is “On the Hostility to Certain 
Words.” 

Short stories are by James B. Cabell, 
Grace MacGowan Cooke, Alice Brown, 
Joseph Conrad, Sarah Barnwell Elliott 
and Jennette Lee. 


Scribner’s 


To, the annual: fiction number Mrs. 
Edith Wharton -*Mntributes a_ story, 
“Madame de Trey;nes;” Kate Douglas 
Wiggin again presqats Rebecca in “Jack 
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Magazines for August 


o’ Lantern,” the first of a series of tales; 
Julian Street puts the housekeeping ex- 
periences of a young couple in Capri into 
fiction; and Arthur Cosslett Smith, au- 
thor of “The Turquoise Cup,” publishes 
his first short story, “What Really Hap- 
pened.” 

“The Old Farmer’s Almanack” is an 
interesting feature, by E. S. Martin; there 
is a poem, “To a Lady at a Spring,” by 
Thomas Nelson Page; William A. Horn- 
aday writes of how he photographed the 
mountain goat in British Columbia; and 
Dr. Henry van Dyke offers new verses in 
“The Sea-Gulls of Manhattan.” 

“The Tides of Barnegat,” by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, is concluded; and a new 
serial by John Fox, Jr., is announced for 
September. 


McClure’s 


Myra Kelly continues her stories of 
children’s city life in “A Soul Above 
Suttons,” the opening story in this num- 
ber. Jack London has another strong 
tale, finely illustrated in color, and there 
is fiction by O. Henry and Mrs. Wison 
Woodrow. 

The “Story of Life Insurance” goes 
on; as does the autobiography of Carl 
Schurz. C. P. Connolly has a paper on 
Montana; C. W. Saleeby discusses the 
problem of curing cancer. There are nu- 
merous illustrations throughout the num- 
ber. 


Smart Set 


Gelett Burgess writes the novelette, 
“The White Cat.” Short stories are 
from the pens of Edna Kenton, Temple 
Bailey, Anne Warner, Constance Smed- 
ley, and Frances Aymar Mathews. 

There is an essay, “The French Talent 
for Living,” by Alvan F. Sanborn, and 
poems are by Madison Cawein, Florence 
Brooks and Edwin L. Sabin. 


Munsey’s 


Brander Matthews writes “The Story 
of the Short Story ;” Herbert N. Casson 
continues “The Romance of Steel and 
Iron in America,” this time Part V ; there 
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are articles on the Countess of Warwick, 
by Anne O’Hagan; Blanche Bates, by 
Matthew White, Jr.; and Emil Fuchs, the 
sculptor and portrait-painter, by R. H. 
Titherington. 

The short stories include “The Higher 
Abdication,” by O. Henry; “Au Naturel,” 
by E. B. Sheldon; and “A Police-Court 
Portia,” by Belle Maniates. There are 
verses by Roy Farrell Greene, Felix Car- 
men, Frank Dempster Sherman, Clinton 
Scollard, and Andrew Shaughnessey. 


American Illustrated 


The gas situation in New York and 
Indianapolis is reviewed by Sherman 
Morse in “A Gas Tale of Two Cities ;” 
an ideal vacation is recorded by Julian 
A. Dimock, in full-page and half-page re- 
productions of photographs; and the 
views of a number of prominent writers 
on the subject of the “Single Woman’s 
Problem” are given. 

This is a fiction number, and includes 
“The Derelicts,’ by L. Frank Tooker; 
“Ivanhoe and the German Measles,” by 
Dorothy Canfield; and “The Tie that 
Binds,” by J. George Frederick. 


Metropolitan 


Ralph Henry Barbour writes the com- 
plete novel, “An Adventure in Arcady.” 
Carolyn Wells contributes “The Mystery 
of the Jade Buddha;” Caroline Lockhart 
has a story, “Born to Be Hanged ;” Lucy 
Copinger writes “Miss Lucy and the 
Simple Life;’ and Minna Thomas An- 
trim’s contribution is “The Tribulations 
of Don.” An article by Paul M. Pearson 
is on “The Chautauqua Movement. 


The World’s Work 


A social study of the race-tracks and 
the frequenters thereof is made by Leroy 
Scott. F. J. Mortimer presents a series 
of tinted photographs of the ocean; the 
series of articles on the scenic wonders 
of the United States, by Laurence Lewis, 
is continued with one on Pike’s Peak; 
and the upheaval in China is discussed by 
Dr. A. W. P. Martin in “China Trans- 
formed.” 
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Ainslee’s 


This consists chiefly of seasonable 
stories—“‘Audrey Craven,” the new 
serial by May Sinclair; the fourth of the 
series of racing stories by W. A. Fraser, 
“A Victim of Circumstances ;” “The In- 
evitable Thing,” by Francis Wilson; “The 
Clubs of MacTavish,” by Churchill Wil- 
liams ; and “Lynette’s Little Adventure,” 
by Florence Wilkinson. 


The Popular Magazine 


B. M. Bower writes “The Spirit of 
the Range;” T. Jenkins Hains has a 
story, “When the Light Failed at Carys- 
foot;” Louis Joseph Vance contributes 
“The Indisposition of the Minister ;” and 
there are various other pieces of fiction 
by George P. Bradford, Kennett Harris, 
and Philip C. Stanton. 


Books in 





more” is being received with no 
little enthusiasm. “Lady Betty 
Across the Water” attracts the 
usual readers of Williamson novels; and 
“The Jungle” continues to demand its 
share in general perusal. ‘“Fenwick’s Ca- 
reer” holds its place on the list of novels 
asked for, as do “The House of a Thou- 
sand Candles” and “The Wheel of Life.” 


New York Pusiic LIBRARY, 
Astor BRANCH. 


| S might be supposed, “Lady Balti- 


Fiction. 
Ward. Fenwick’s Career. 
Sinclair. The Jungle. 
Green. The Woman in the Alcove. 
Wister. Lady Baltimore. 
Beach. The Spoilers. 
Williamson. Lady Betty Across the Water. 
Miscellaneous. 
{bsen. Plays. 
Howells. London Films. 
James. Talks to Teachers. 
Churchill. Lord Randolph Churchill. 
Mabie. Backgrounds of Literature. 


Detroit Pusiic LIBRARY. 

Fiction. 
Phillips. The Deluge. 
Ward. Fenwick’s Career. 
Bachellor. Silas Strong. 
Nicholson. The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Runkle. The Truth About Tolna. 
Castle. If Youth but Knew. 
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Demand at the Libraries 






Smith’s 





The most important contribution is by 
C. H. Forbes-Lindsay, on Panama. 
Stories are by Anne O’Hagan, Edwin L. 
Sabin and Carmen Sylva. 


The People’s Magazine 


F. Hopkinson Smith presents his views 
on “The Giving of Tips;”’ W. G. Fitz- 
Gerald writes the “Story of Our Great 
Newspapers,” and Jules E. Goodman 
tells of odd, out-of-the-way places of 
amusement as found in New York City. 
The “Romance of the Republic,” by Al- 
bert Payson Terhune, is continued; as is 
“The Master of Ennisdale,” by Mrs. C. 
N. Williamson. Robert W. Chambers, 
Charles G. D. Roberts and George Hor- 
ton contribute short stories. 






Miscellaneous. 
Richardson. The Long Day. 
Howells. London Films. 
Crawford. Ava Roma. 
Trine. In Tune with the Infinite. 
Moulton. Astronomy. 
Carl. With the Empress Dowager. 


CLEVELAND Pusiic LiBRary. 
Fiction. 

Nicholson. The House of a Thousand Candles. 

Sinclair. The Jungle. 

as" “pate Graustark and Beverly of Graus~ 

tark. 

McGrath. The Man on the Box. 

Reed. Lavender and Old Lace. 

Wister. Lady Baltimore. 

Miscellaneous. 

Hyslop. Enigmas of Psychical Research. 

Clemens. Library of Humor. 

Foster. Finality of the Christian Religion. 

Wilson. Joseph Jefferson. 

Crawford. Salve Venetia. 

Brady. The True Andrew Jackson. 
WILMINGTON INstITUTE FREE LIBRARY. 
Fiction. 

Wister. Lady Baltimore. 

Sinclair. The Jungle. 


Nicholson. The House of a Thousand Candles... 


Williamson. Lady Betty Across the Water 

Churchill. Coniston. 

Knowles. St. Cuthbert’s. 

Glasgow. The Wheel of Lie. 
Miscellaneous. 

Wilson. Joseph Jefferson. 

Phillips. Nero. 

Richardson. The Long Day. 
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Borrom oF THE WELL, THE. By Frederick Up- 
ham Adams. Illustrated. Dillingham & Co. 


The present-day struggle between capitalists 
and labor unions furnishes the material for this 
story. It is the old ground gone over again in 
a highly melodramatic manner. The work lacks 
the “go” and spontaneity of Mr. Adams’s 
earlier productions. 


By Wir oF Woman. 
mont. F. A. Stokes Co. 


An opera bouffe background, with a clever, 
intriguing American girl to act as prompter and 
stage manager, a plot which thickens about her 
before she accomplishes her errand of honor in 
the Austro-Hungarian Kingdom of Pesth, and 
several minor incidents, including assassinations, 
duels, abductions and a series of smaller hap- 
penings make “By Wit of Woman.” It is an 
exciting contribution to the impossible school 
of historic fiction. 


Corp AND CrREEsE. By J. de Mille. Harper 

Brothers. 

A reprint from the plates of the pamphlet 
edition, published in 1869, of a sensational novel 
written at the time when all English novelists 
were moved by the incubus of the East, with 
the revenge of a Malay as its central theme. 


Czar’s Girt, Tue. By William Ordway Part- 
ridge. Funk and Wagnalls Co. 

Mr. Ordway Partridge is an American sculp- 
tor of note. Besides this he has achieved con- 
siderable reputation as an author, having writ- 
ten “Nathan Hale” and “An Angel of Clay,” 
both of which have been widely read. The 
present tale is short but entertaining. 

District ATToRNEY, THE. By William Sage. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


A story based upon the power and the duty 
of the prosecuting attorney’s office to protect 
the public against corporate corruption as well 
as against other forms of crime. It is merely 
a translation into fiction of the work of Folk 
and Jerome, with little attempt at additional 
plot, which is a dangerous experiment with a 
theme at present so overworked, for, except 
under a master hand, events in fictitious lives 
can scarcely hope to compare in human inter- 
est with the same events in real lives. 


Huntincton, Jr. By Edward Clary Root. II- 
lustrated by Samuel M. Palmer. F. A. Stokes 
& Co. 

Opening with a football game in which Dick 

Huntington, the hero, about whom the tale is 

woven, “came into his heritage.” The chapters 
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are divided into “books’—“A Good Start;” 

“The Better Choice;” “Dick’s Home Coming ;” 
“Business Instead of Pleasure ;” “Sweeney’s Ex- 
pectations ;” “A Glance Into the Future;” “The 
Resignation of McNaughton;” “A Sudden Re- 
solve;” “A Week’s Relaxation,” and so on 
through contest and success to the finals of 
“the rescued legacy.” 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE ALAMO. By Clara Dris- 
coll. Illustrated by Florence Eager. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

An account of the Alamo and its defense 

precedes a group of short stories, intended to il- 

lustrate various phases in Texan history. 


INvis1BLE Bonn, THe. By Eleanor Talbot Kin- 
kead. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

This is a story of Kentucky life, in which 
the peculiar sanctity of the marriage relation 
in that section is set forth, A man of wealth 
and position marries an adventuress, who leaves 
him for a novelist. The husband not only gets 
no divorce, but when the wicked wife returns 
local standards compel him to live with her 
until she dies. A well-written story, full of at- 
mosphere and incident. 


Motor Car Divorce, A. By Louise Glosser 
Hale. 12mo. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


This ran as a serial in the “Bookman.” The 
scenes shift from Boston to Naples, Capri, Cap- 
ua, Urbino, and various other Italian places. 
The chief characters are a man and woman 
about to obtain a divorce. But they decide to 
take an automobile trip first, and with what 
a during the journey this tale has to 
eal. 


Passion StroKE, THE. A Tale of Ancient Ma- 
sonry. By Mary Fairweather. Richard A. 
Badger. 

Free Masonry, the Kabala, a bit of Greek 
mythology, and Delphi as the scene, makes the 
basis of a study of mystic knowledge in its 
various forms, guided by recent theosophical 
teachings, but without any clear acquaintance 
with the past. The result is a farago instead 
of a phantasy. 


Pink TypHoon, THE. By Harrison Robertson. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
A Judge buys an automobile, the “pink ty- 

phoon,” makes the acquaintance of two children 

of a widow who are in the habit of calling the 
mother by her first name, whereupon he reaches 
the conclusion that she is a nurse maid, and 
addresses her in this fashion, discovering the 
mistake when he proposes for marriage, after 
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bracing himself to make the woman who has 
been in domestic service the mistress of the 
most exclusive residence in the village, and the 
wife of its most fastidious man. The demoraliz- 
ing effect of automobiling is introduced in 
this story, first published in the “Smart Set.” 


Race or Lire, THe. By Guy Boothby. F. M. 
Buckles & Co. 


A tale of the Australian Bush, and replete 
with interest and excitement. Narrated with 
the rapidity that characterized all Guy Booth- 
by’s work. 


ScHoiar’s Daucuter, THE. By Beatrice Har- 
raden, author of “Ships That Pass in the 
Night.” Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A pretty tale of love and love-making, of 
the variety of fiction that was in vogue during 
the simpler days of “St. Elmo.” For readers 
who tire of the busy bustling tale of American 
twentieth-century life this story may prove re- 
freshing. 

Swe SHow Srupies. By Francis Metcalfe. The 
Outing Publishing Co. 

Ten short stories, all amazing, Mr. Metcalfe 
having much humor, reminding one of Artemus 
— The book is one bound to dissipate the 
“blues.” 


Susan CLEGG AND 
By Anne Warner French. 
Co. 

The first story, “Mrs. Lathrop’s Love Af- 
fair,” is in two parts; then comes “Old Man 
Ely’s Proposal,” “The Wolf at Susan’s Door,” 
“Speculations,” “Gran’ma,” “A Wedding,” and 
“A Hat.” “A Very Superior Man” closes the 
volume. Light reading for a summer after- 
noon. 


Her NEIGHBORS’ AFFAIRS. 
Little, Brown & 


TuHrowpack, THe. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 

The Outing Publishing Co. 

An entertaining story of the West, not so 
good as many of Mr. Lewis’s tales, but abound- 
ing in interest, and told with that deftness and 
sureness of touch that make this author’s stories 
of the far West as good as any that are being 
written. 


WHERE SPEECH ENDs. 3y Robert Haven 
Schauffler. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


This story is to a great extent biographical. 
It is the tale of a man’s ardent love for music 
and a woman. It deals with life in Theodore 
Thomas’s orchestra, and has at least the charm 
of novelty. It is poetic to a large degree, and 
is filled with sentiment. The author writes 
with knowledge, and his own temperamental 
disposition is reflected in a story which has 
much of charm. 


Biography 


Five Famous FreNcH WomeEN. By Mrs. Henry 
Fawcett, LL.D. Cassell and Co. 
Four of the famous women whom Mrs. Faw- 
cett has gathered into a little gallery are the 
vigorous, often cruel Louise of Savoy; her 
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daughter, Margaret of Angouleme, the protector 
of reformers and encourager of learning, whose 
sweetness and lively intelligence were only out- 
done by a devotion to the King, her brother, 
sO unreasoning that it was almost a mania; 
Margaret’s daughter, Jeanne d’Albert, called the 
“grand and noble,” and really full of force and 
honesty, but owing most of her renown to the 
fact that the great Henry of Navarre was her 
son; and Renee of France. 

It is a cluster of notables, each with her 
own niche in history, and a sharply defined 
character, and yet each seems more than any- 
thing else to serve simply for the purpose of 
throwing into clearer light the strength and 
ery simplicity of the fifth woman—Joan of 
Are. 

The biographies are all necessarily brief, but 
for that very reason the book is likely to be 
especially useful for reference, while the style 
is not too severe to make it agreeable reading. 
A number of good half-tone illustrations add 
decidedly to the interest. 


Rasui. By Maurice Liber. 
the French by Adele Szold. 
ish Publication Society. 
Rashi, the greatest rabbi of medizval days 

(1040-1510), is the subject of this study by a 

French scholar, now translated into fluent Eng- 

lish. A biography, careful notes, and an elabo- 

rate but most useful index give the work more 
than the value of the short manual. It sketches 
the life, summarizes the teaching, and describes 
the work of the amazing scholar of Lorraine, 
who connected the scholarship which began on 

Lake Tiberias with the later Jewish learning. 

He is one of the great figures of the Hebrew 

world. 


Translated from 
12mo. The Jew- 


Story oF Pau Jones, Tue. By Alfred Henry 

Lewis. G. W. Dillingham Co. 

Mr. Lewis has put the story of Paul Jones in 
brisk, readable form, adding some new facts, 
and resurrecting others that are not generally 
known. The gift of the romancer has aided 
very admirably the skill of the historian in pre- 
senting information. 


History 


Doomep City, THe. By Frank Thompson Sea- 
right. Laird and Lee. 

A story giving a graphic description of San 
Francisco’s great disaster. There are forty- 
two illustrations, and the volume is divided 
into five parts, with an appendix which con- 
tains a recapitulation of casualties and losses, 
earthquakes, causes, etc.; and other notable ca- 
tastrophes. The volume is a useful record of 
a national calamity though made before all the 
facts are available. 

In Otp Connecticut. By Charles Burr Todd. 
Edited by Henry R. Stiles, A. M., M. D. The 
Grafton Historical Series. Grafton Press. 
The story of how Governor Hancock and 

Dolly Quincy plighted their troth in the old 

Burr mansion at Fairfield; a tale laid in colo- 

nial days, with all the quaint environment of 
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that time. The volume is dedicated to the sons 
and daughters of Connecticut, who love her his- 
tory and traditions. 


LETTERS OF A SURGEON ‘OF THE CiviL War. Com- 
piled by Martha Derby Perry. Little, Brown 
& Co. 

These letters were written in the army of the 
Potomac, with a brief interval in New York, 
during the draft riots. They give an account 
of the experiences of a volunteer contract as- 
sistant surgeon, who left a Boston medical 
school in 1862, prepared for his final examina- 
tion by hospital experience, and became in the 
last two years of the war, assistant surgeon of 
the Twentieth Massachusetts Volunteers. Most 
of the letters are short, but they are full of per- 
sonal details such as only appear in private 
letters written on the battlefield. Their saddest 
side is the constant revelation they give of the 
ineffective discipline of the Union army. The 
seamy side of war, its disorder, its ineffectual 
losses, the lack of organization and failure in 
hospital organization, are apparent on every 
page. 


Verse 
AMERICAN History VersiFrEp. By Felix Faber. 

Neale Publishing Co. 

Doggerel, in which, in forty rhymed octettes, 
is told the story of American history from the 
discovery to the Spanish war, intended for 
school purposes and accompanied by some tables 
of dates. 


Firesip—E Fancies. By Riddell. William R. 
Jenkins. 
A continuous rhythm verse, covering fifty 


small pages—of small value. 


GettryssurG. By Robert William Douthat.  II- 
lustrated. Neale Publishing Co. 


An ode on Gettysburg, written by one of the 
captains in the final charge, who has lectured 
at length on the battle and prefaces his poem 
with a careful summary of its conditions and 
the Confederate units engaged. 
Poems. By Henry Lynden Plash. Neale Pub- 

lishing Co. 

A volume of poems going back some thirty 
years in their subjects, with some suggested by 
the close of the war, written trom the Southern 
standpoint, many seeking the lyrical note, some- 
what old-fashioned in its meters and ideals. 
It represents the occasional verse of the period 
between 1860 and 1880, rather than that of the 
last twenty-five years. 


RAHAB. 
Co. 
A clever drama, more a piece of literature 

than of practical stage composition. Full of 
color, and character, this dramatic version of 
the story of the harlot of Jericho shows much 
of poetic feeling, and a large skill in form in 
the rendering. 


By Richard Burton. Henry Holt & 
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Some Fancigs IN VERSE. By Pettus 


Thomas. Neale Publishing Co. 


Feminine album verse, written in the usual 
measures and rhymes. 


Mary 


Religion 


CENTURY OF BisLEs, A. Edited and compiled 
by a Sunday School teacher. The Griffith & 
Rowland Press. 

This is a new and revised edition, taking 
up the history, sources, circulation, rare copies, 
editions, publishers, etc. A discussion of “The 
New Japan,” with its 161,000 square miles, con- 
tains much interesting and some new informa- 
tion. 


GoLpEN Ecuoes. By John G. Vance. Roscoe 
Printing House, Essex Junction, Vermont. 
Revival sermons by an evangelist—brief, based 

on the “old-fashioned view,” with many anec- 

dotes, some extremely vivid and penetrating. 


KEYwoRDS IN THE TEACHINGS oF JEsUs. By 
A. T. Robertson. The Griffith and Rowland 
Press. 

Professor of New Testament interpretation 
in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
author of “Life and Letters of John A. Broad- 
us,” “Teaching of Jesus Concerning God the 
Father,” “Student’s Chronological New Tes- 
tament,” etc., the author of this book delivered 
these seven chapters as lectures to the Jack- 
son Springs Summer Assembly in June, 1904. 


Henry C. 
Baptist 


Lectures ON Homiutetics. By 
Graves, D. D. 156 pp. American 
Publication Society. 

In the Gordon Bible and Mission Training 
School, Boston, Dr. Graves has been teaching 
homiletics for years to many students who 
have entered the ministry and mission fields. 
These brief outline lectures are the valuable 
expression of those years of work. 


By Hannah Whitall 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


A whole generation has felt the power and 
been stimulated by the wholesome faith of “The 
Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life”—that classic 
of sunshiny religion, with its world-wide circu- 
lation. Other books of the same spirit followed 
from the pen of this consecrated woman. And 
now comes “Living in the Sunshine,” designed 
to help those who have “just enough religion to 
make them miserable,” as D. L. Moody express- 
ed it. These chapters are really’ sermons— 
practical and direct, tender and sympathetic, il- 
lustrative and even witty. Many .a clergyman 
would do well to read one of them occasionally 
to his congregation—such a comforting one, for 
example, as Chapter IV, “The Lord Our Shep- 
herd.” 


LIVING IN THE SUNSHINE. 
Smith. 


RELIGION OF Nature, THE. By E. Kay Robin- 
son. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
The novelist who has written this book ex- 
pounds the thesis that no animal except man 
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is conscious of anything except pain, and that 
the apparent brutality of the universe is purely 
psychic, and due to man’s reading in other 
animals a consciousness which exists only in 
himself. All these manifestations, reaching their 
culmination in the consciousness of man, come 
from one primal force, the spirit of God, repre- 
senting the gradual self knowledge of a time 
when in nature “all humanity will realize, from 
the study of nature, its kinship with God, and 
its tendency to return to God. It will not be 
long, then, before man shall be fit and ready to 
leave this old world and go to meet his Father.” 

The work is from the same publishers as those 

of Charles Wagner’s works, and is intended 

to give a naturalistic basis for the same sim- 
ple philosophy. 

Spurceon’s ILLustrRATIVE ANECDOTES. Selected 
and classified by Rev. Louis Albert Banks, 
D. D. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

These chapters take up affliction—with its 
hidden blessing—ambition, appearances, atone- 
ment in all its pathetic and inspiring phases, 
backsliders, the Bible—its charm, light and pre- 
ciousness through use—the judgments of bless- 
ings, duty, the children, conversation, conver- 
sion, faith, exercise, death, forgiveness, earnest- 
ness, decision, goodness, gratitude, humility, life, 


joy, hope, hindrance, immorality, prayer, pride, 


punishment and many other topics. 


Classics 


ADVENTURES OF Harry RICHMOND, THE. BEAD- 
CHAMP’s CAREER. THE Ecoist. RHODA 
Fieminc. By George Meredith. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

More volumes in the new Pocket Edition of 
Meredith’s Works, including some of the best 
of George Meredith’s novels. Well-made vol- 
umes and clear type insure a welcome for these 
books. 

Atcestis. By Euripides. Translated by H. 
Kynaston. With an introduction by J. Chur- 
ton Collins. The Oxford Clarendon Press. 
A scholarly translation of the old Greek 

poem, by a professor of Greek and Latin in 

Durham University. Professor Collins has a 

valuable appreciation of the genius of Euripides 

in the chapter that precedes the translation. 


Hanp AND Sout. By Dante Gabriel Rossettt. 
Thomas B. Mosher. 

Poems IN Prose. By Oscar Wilde. Thomas B. 
Mosher. 

Sweet Mrracte, THE. By Eca de Queirez. 
Done into English by Edgar Prestage. Thom- 
as B. Mosher. 

Three dainty reprints—in  gift-book _ style. 
Odd treasures are these that come to the book 
lover, and are appreciated both for their sub- 
stance and for the beauty of their form. 


Twetre Nicut. Edited, with introduction and 
notes by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

This edition, the “First Folio,” comes along 
slowly. But next to the Furness “Variorum” it 
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is the best old text we have. The notes and 
preface are also prepared with a knowledge 
that does not always accompany an attempt at 
Shakespearean interpretation. 


Educational 


AMERICAN PoEMs. 1776-1900. With notes and 
biographies. By Augustus White Long. Ameri- 
can Book Co. 


A selection of poems including many stand- 
ard works and a number of pieces by minor 
poets. Designed principally for school recita- 
tions. 

Baker’s Action Primer.. By Thomas A. Baker. 

American Book Co. 

Compiled by the Principal of a Brooklyn 
public school, this slender volume provides a 
progressive text, introducing not too many new 
works, and reviewing sufficiently. The volume 
was read carefully by Mrs. Hester M. R. War- 
ner, who for twenty years has taught read- 
ing to beginners in Brooklyn. 


Days AnD Deeps. Compiled by Burton E. and 
Elizabeth B. Stevenson. The Baker and Tay- 
lor Co. 

A collection of readings and recitations bear- 
ing on the important days and events in Ameri- 
can history, a chronicle of the days we cele- 
brate; meant principally for the use of schools, 
libraries, and wherever a demand is felt for 
commemorative verse of national significance. 


GRADED SPELLING Booxs For City SCHOOLS. 
First to Eighth Years, inclusive. By W. J. 
Morgan and C. H. Brelsford. Paper. Hinds, 
Noble & Eldredge. 

Graded spelling books an eighth as large as 
the usual speller, for each year from the first to 
the eighth, intended, by their small size, to di- 
vide the work, to reduce expense; and to present 
the subject so that a small share of it can be 
mastered every year. 


INDIAN Primer. By Florence C. Fox. Ameri- 
can Book Co. 

Supplementary reading matter to provide his- 
torical literature in primary schools. The vo- 
cabulary is simple, the sentences short and com- 
prehensive, and clearly framed for the bene- 
fit of first year pupils. 


Les ENFANTS DU CAPTAINE GRANT. By Jules 
Verne. Edited by Edith Healy. With frontis- 
piece. 12mo. American Book Co. 


One of the author’s short stories, a search for 
a lost party in South America, is used here as a 
French reading book, with vocabulary, notes and 
description. 


Lire or ANIMALS, THE (Mammals). By Er- 
nest Ingersoll, author of “Wild Neighbors,” 
etc. Illustrated. The Macmillan Co. 

A survey of the vertebrate, beginning with the 
primates, passing on in the old-fashioned way, 
through the carnivora to rodents, ruminants 
and the equidae, pachyderms and marsupials. 
The book is carefully illustrated, both by photo- 
graphs and colored drawings. Though it is safe 
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to say no jaguar who knew his business ever 
bit an American tapir on the back of the neck. 
Like all the cat tribe, the jaguar attacks the 
throat. From a wide range, accounts, descrip- 
tions, anecdotes and the habitat of these ani- 
mals are presented. No one volume has lately 
appeared which brings together so much of re- 
cent knowledge. The smaller animals in partic- 
ular have a larger place than is usual. The 
book is of the sort over which growing children 
pore. It will be useful for visitors to zoological 
gardens. 
LONGINUS ON THE SusBLIME. Translated by A. 
O. Prichard, M. A. With introduction, ap- 
pendix and index. Oxford Clarendon Press. 


In a copy of the first edition, which is now in 
the Library of the British Museum, may be 
read a few lines in Latin, by the great scholar, 
Isaac Casaubon, speaking of this as a book for 
the student. Professor Butcher named it an 
“essay of unique value and interest.” This 
volume is designed for the use of students. 


Lystas. Selected speeches. Edited, witle intro- 
duction and notes, by Charles D. Adams. II- 
lustrated. 12mo. American Book Co. 


A volume intended for the use of college 
freshmen. Eight orations are included. The 
motes are copious—partly historical, partly gram- 
matical, paying especial attention to the tense. 
A certain amount of translation is scattered 
through the work. Little stress is laid on 
-close construction or on grammatical subtleties, 
like the optative. Each oration is accompanied 
‘by an analysis, so that its general drift is per- 
fectly clear to the reader before he begins strug- 
ling with the Greek. 


MAKING OF AN OraTtor, THE. By John O’Con- 
nor Power. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The preface explains the mission of this book, 
which is “to indicate in popular language a 
‘course of practise in oratory based on the light- 
er observation and experience in the House of 
Commons, at the Bar, and on the platform. 
It is intended for students, law and art, who 
‘have had no practice in public speaking, and for 
members who are not unwilling to consider sug- 
:gestions made by another. The various exam- 
ples have been selected as models of the form 
and structure of great speeches, and will, it is 
‘hoped, appeal to all lovers of noble eloquence as 
well as to those who aspire to eminence.” 


More Cuorce Poems. Edited by James Bald- 
win. American Book Co. 


The nine poems in this book are required by 
the New York State Educational Department 
in examination for preliminary certificates in 
English in the public schools. They are accom- 
panied by notes, explaining allusions. Admir- 
‘ably selected for the use of children, there is 
nothing in them to which a child who has 
reached the sixth grade is not equal. 


"READING OF SHAKESPEARE, THE. By James Ma- 
son Hoppen. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
This book grew out of the reading of Shake- 
‘speare by the author in his eighty-sixth year, 
‘during vacations. It summarizes in a page or 
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two the impression and knowledge of the plays 
which would be gathered in a rapid reperusal 
of this character. 


Rosert Lours STEVENSON READER. By Catharine 
T. Bryce. Introduction by F. E. Spaulding. 
Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s poems for children, 
“The Child’s Garden of Verses,” are in this 
book, first printed with colored illustrations, and 
then succeeded by a rewriting in prose of the 
narrative of the verse. This method may be 
necessary for children deficient in imagination 
and intellect, but the result is that the poems 
are robbed of their charm. 


Story oF Russia, Tue. By R. Van Bergen. 
12mo. The American Book Co. 

A rapid summary of Russian history written 
by one who frankly confesses in the preface 
that his study of Muscovy began with the 
Russo-Japanese war. 


TALE oF Two Cirres, A. By Charles Dickens. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Huber 
Gray Byehler and Lawrence Mason. With 
frontispiece. The Macmillan Co. 


TALES oF A WaysivE Inn. By Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. Edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by J. H. Castleman. With 
frontispiece. The Macmillan Co. 


WASHINGTON’s FAREWELL ADDRESS; WEBSTER’S 
BunKER Hitt Orations. Edited by William 
Peck, with frontispiece. The Macmillan Co. 


New issues in a series of school classics, neat- 
ly bound and prepared with a care in editing 
that makes them especially useful in the study 
of classical literature. 


WitHetm Tett. Von Friedrich Schiller. Ed- 
ited by Edwin Carl Roedder. Illustrated. 
American Book Co. 

Schiller’s play, with a vocabulary and foot- 
notes, many of them giving translations. A 
preface analyzes the drama, gives its historical 
origins and describes its place in Schiller’s life. 


Garden Books 


Common SENSE GarDENS. By Cornelius V. V. 
Sewell. Illustrated by Charles E. Hooper. 
1zmo. The Grafton Press. 

The study of gardening from the standpoint 
of small means and grounds of about the ordi- 
nary size, treated both from the historical and 
practical side. The opening chapter discusses 
the growth and development of gardening in 
this country. The handling of the garden en- 
closure, the choice of shrubs and trees, walls, 
gates, fences and hedges complete the attention 
to the outer form of the garden. Chapters fol- 
low on roses, choice of flowers for bloom, per- 
ennials, and the interesting task of accommo- 
dating plants grown elsewhere to the American 
climate. The water garden has a brief chapter, 
with a list of water lilies, selected with refer- 
ence to the climate of the Middle States in a 
sheltered locality near the level of the sea. The 
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work repeats the articles in the various “gar- 
dening”’ monthlies. 


SEASONS IN A FLOWER GARDEN, THE. By Louise 
Shelton. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
A book on gardening, based on experiences 

in Morristown, N. J., on a small scale, with the 

purpose of securing the largest amount of bloom 
in the smallest space. It begins with a space of 
35x30 feet and goes, with three intervals, up to 
60x70 feet, or a tenth of an acre. Commencing 
with September preparation, it passes through 
the year to August. Additional chapters take up 
the wild garden, shrubs, vines, roses, seed, bed, 
pests and popular plants. Most of the informa- 
tion is such as appears in every seed catalogue, 
but it is systematized, and directions are minute. 


Hygiene 


Goop HEALTH FoR Boys ANpD Giris. By Bertha 
Millard and-S. B. Brown. D. C. Heath & 
Co. 

One of the Colton series, dealing with the 
subject in nineteen chapters. It takes up good 
health, exercises, good positions, the blood, air, 
breeding, ventilation, cleanliness, food, drinking, 
cooking and serving, digestion, tobacco, cloth- 
ing and lighting houses, with a brief chapter 
on the reproductive organs, and last, rest and 
recreation, and why we need them. 


HeattH, THE, CarE oF A Basy. By Louis 
Fischer, M. D. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
Dr. Fischer, a specialist in children’s dis- 

eases, has written a number of papers on chil- 

dren’s diseases, lectured at schools and hospitals 
and written one short book on infant feeding. 

This volume contains directions for manage- 

ment of fever, and is a guide to other infantile 

diseases, accidents, poisoning and correction of 
bad_ habits. 


Juvenile 


OurTpoors, INDOORS, AND Up THE CHIMNEY. 
3y Charles McIlvaine. 179 pp. The Sunday 
School Times Company. 

Charles McIlvaine (“Tobe Hodge’)—war 
veteran, story writer, and author of the stand- 
ard work,, “1000 American Fungi’’—has here 
given a lot of short articles to young people 
on the common things of life, with such titles 
as, “If I Came from the Moon,” “Why the 
Stove Smdkes,” “Under Creek Waters,” “The 
Busiest of Insects,” etc. Some of these have 
appeared in “The Sunday School Times.” All 
are simple, quaint, and charming in style—the 
sort of thing that young people can seldom 


find. 


Art 


NaTIONAL GALLERY, Lonpon, THE. The Flem- 
ish School. 8vo. Newnes Art Library. Fred- 
erick Warne & Co. 

These sketches follow the same general line 
as previous issues of the “Newnes Art Libra- 
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ty” to which they belong. Photographs repro- 
duced in a somewhat coarse half-tone, printed 
with ink of some cheap order, make the bulk 
of the book. Everett Meynell gives the intro- 
ductory sketch on Bellini, and Frederick Wed- 
more on the Flemish School. Few better 
authorities on the early Venetian School are to 
be found than Mr. Meynell, and Mr. Wedmore 
has come to be known by his work on Van 
Dyke and on the Flemish Primitives, who play, 
however, a small part in this collection. 


Miscellaneous 


Art AND CRAFT oF THE AUTHOR, THE. By C. E. 

Heisch. The Grafton Press. 

A volume of practical hints for the literary 
worker. Written from the standpoint of one 
who holds inspiration as a necessity in com- 
position, it yet takes up thoroughly the mechan- 
ical features of the work—construction, general 
style, fhe question of preliminary training and 
various other points that will prove of interest 
and aid to a writer, whether professional or am- 
ateur. 


Expiotice Eriquerte. By “Gideon Wurdz,” 
(Charles Wayland Towne), author of “The 
Foolish Dictionary,” etc. F. A. Stokes Co. 
“This is,” says the author, “a mirror wherein 

any fool may find clear exercise and conclusive 

reflections on behavior under all possible and 
impossible circumstances.” For instance, the 
chapters run: “How to Behave in a Balloon,” 

“How to Conduct Oneself in the Flatiron Build- 

ing When It Blows Over,” etc. Silly, beyond 

any doubt, but it has the saving grace of hav- 
ing been meant to be silly, and is sometimes. 
humorous. 


ELection oF SENATORS, THE. By George H. 

Haynes. Henry Holt & Co. 

This work deals with the various complica- 
tions which have arisen over the election of 
United States Senators from the beginning of 
our constitutional government to the present. 
It explains the laws which have been passed on 
the subject both in Congress, and by the va- 
rious Legislatures, and gives in detail some of 
the longest contests of recent times. The author 
thinks that the present law is inadequate, and 
that the sole remedy is by choosing Senators 
through a popular vote. The work shows a 
vast amount of research, and is valuable as a 
political textbook, as well as for general in- 
formation on a much-mooted question. 


In Vanity Farr. By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd. 

232 pp. 12mo. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

Better known as Eleanor Hoyt, for her crea- 
tion of “Nancy,” Mrs. Brainerd has collected 
in this volume the contributions which she has 
made to various magazines in regard to “Life 
in Paris,” “Women in the Shops,” and next, 
“The Amusements of the City,” ending with 
the study of the “American Woman in Paris.” 
The book is a lively sketch, with no special 
quality, of an American woman’s impression of 
the feminine side of Paris. 
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Book News 


NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Current Prices 


Life and Experiences of Sir Henry E. Roscoe. 
Written by himself. $3.60. 

Life of Nelson, The. By Robert Southey. 
Everyman’s Library Series. 35 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents. 

Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott. Every- 
man’s Library Series. 35 cents; by mail, 43 
cents. 

Logic of Vegetarianism, The. By Henry S. 
Salt. 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

Lord Kilgobbin. By Charles Lever. 
tion. 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Lyrical Dramas of Aeschylus, The. 
by John S. Blackie. Everyman’s 
Series. 35 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

Making of an Orator, The. By John O’Connor 
Power. $1.35, postpaid. 

Man Between, The. By Amelia E. Barr. 50 
cents; by mail, 60 cents. 

Measure of Life, The. By Frances Campbell. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Mirror of the Century, The. By Walter F. 
Lord. $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

Miss Frances Baird, Detective. By Reginald 
Wright Kauffman. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Noble Fool,'A. By Florence Everard. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Ocean and Inland Water Transportation. By 
Emory R. Johnson. $1.50, postpaid. 

Packers, the Private Car Lines, and the Peo- 
ple, The. By J. Ogden Armour. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Paris. The Mediaeval Town Series. 
Okey. $1.50, postpaid. 

Picturesque Brittany. By Mrs. A. G. Bell; il- 
lustrated by A. G. Bell. $3.15; by mail, $3.50. 

Plato’s Republic. Translated by H. Spens. 
Everyman’s Library Series. 35 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents. 

Plays of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Every- 
man’s Library Series. 35 cents; by mail, 43 
cents. 

Plutarch’s Lives. The York Library Series. 
4 vols. $3.75; by mail, $4.00. 

Poetry and Philosophy of George Meredith, 
baer By George M. Trevelyan. $1.25, post- 
paid. 


New edi- 


Translated 
Library 


By T. 


Points of View. By L. F. Austin. $1.35; by 
mail, $1.47. 

Political History of England, The. In Twelve 
volumes. Vol XI. Edited by William Hunt 
and Reginald L. Poole. $2.60, postpaid. 

Political History of the State of New York, A. 
By De Alva S. Alexander. 2 vols. $5.00, 
postpaid. 

Presbrey’s Information Guide for Transatlantic 
Travelers. 25 cents. 

Rambles of an Idler, The. By Charles C. Ab- 
bott. $1.50, postpaid. 

Religion of Nature, The. 
son. 90 cents, postpaid. : 

Researches in Sinai. By W. M. F. Petrie. 
$5.40; by mail, $6.00. 

Rose Croix, The. By David T. Gilliam. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

R. Holmes and Co. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
go cents, postpaid. 

Sandy from the Sierras. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Seven Follies of Science, The. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Sin of George Warrener, The. 
Vorst. $1.08, postpaid. 

Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life. By George 
Jacob Holyoake. 70 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Sketch Book, The. By Washington Irving. 
The York Library Series. 90 cents; by mail, 
96 cents. 

Susan Clegg and Her Neighbors’ Affairs. By 
Anne Warner. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Tonio Son of the Sierras. By General Charles 
King. $1.08, postpaid. 

Tracer of Lost Persons, The. By Robert W. 
Chambers. $1.08, postpaid. 

Undying Past, The. By Hermann Sudermann. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Voyages of Discovery. 3y Captain Cook. 
Everyman’s Library Series. 35 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents. 

Walter Pater. English Men of Letters Series. 
By A. G Benson. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Walt Whitman, A Study. By John Addington 
Symonds. 38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Wrong Envepole and Other Stories, The. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. $1.08, postpaid. 


By E. Kay Robin- 


By Richard Barry. 
By John Phin. 


By Marie van 


NEW STORIES OF LABRADOR LIFE 


“ The picture of the six hundred miles of Atlantic Coast, swept by an Arctic 
current and icy gales, is one of desperate destitution, desperate daring, unflagging 
industry, and physical and mental alleviation by the mission ships.”—The 


Hartford Courant. 


Off the Rocks: 


Stories of the Deep-Sea Fisher-Folk of Labrador. These 


stories from the pen of Dr. Wilfred T. Crenfell are vivid pictures of Labrador life 
with its hardships and dangers. Besides the stories which appeared in The Sunday 
School Times, there are a number (over one-third of the book) which have never 


before been published. 


203 pages ; cloth bound ; $1.00 postpaid. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOQL TIMES COMPANY, 


1031 Walnut 


INTRODUCTION BY 


Street, 


Philadelphia, vs. 
HENRY VAN DYKE 
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GATCHEL & MANNING 


*-DESIGNERS- ILLUSTRATORS: ENGRAVERS: 


277° 4/3. 6 T% STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


will be issued about November 1, 1906. Orders will be received 
now and filed, to be filled as soon as the book appears. The edition 
of the 1906 Diary, much the largest yet printed, was exhausted by Jan- 
uary 15, yet copies are still called for daily. The edition of the Diary 
for 1907 will be much larger and the book will be much better—packed 
with useful information, but none of it of the dry-as-dust sort. Many 
almanac features will be added, and much other information not easily 
had elsewhere at any price. 
The Diary will be 5 cents ; postage 10 cents additional. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Mail Order Department, Philadelphia 
Please send me ied __— copy of the Wanamaker Diary for 1907 when issued. 
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Enclosed please find 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book 


Who prefer to use a nice 


6 
Ladies quality of stationery for 


their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane's Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and xtra Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 


only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass..U S.A. 


BOOK LABELS 


Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
labelinside the cover. My catalogue (sert 
on request! contains 16 bookish designs, any 
of these printed with your name as follows, 
$2.50—100, $3.25—200, $4.00—300, $4.75 - 400 
$5.00—500, $8.00—r1000 

ams w ees | Special designs made to order, 


AMERICAN BOOK PLATE CO., Sucoswors to, 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia. 


The Pearl Suit and Skirt Hangers 
Sold Everywhere 


The best device for keep- 
ing the dresses neat and 
shapely, and enabling you 
to put three times the 
clothing in your closet. 


30c. EACH, or 6 with rod 
$1.50 prepaid. 
Diamond Hangers for 
Men. Holds the complete 
suit in perfect shape and economises space. 


35¢e. EACH or 4 with rod $3.50 prepaid. 
Freeman Scott, 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAIR GOODS “x,” 


New and Correct 
Styles 


: New Patent Chignons— 
* | $2.00 and $3.co. 

Small Patent Pompadours— 
$1.00. 

New Patent Pompadours— 
$3.00. 

Finest Quality French Hair 
switches at $3, $4, $5, $7, $8 
and $10.0v. 

Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free 


importer and Manufacturer of 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


Largest 
Stock of 


S. C. BECK, 
36 N. Eigzhth Street, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please wention Book News. 
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The STANDARD BRAND 
in the UNITED STATES 


They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. 
Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputation has been national since 1860. 
Twelve samples (different patterns) sent 


postpaid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 “? OADWAY, NEW YORK. 


All the Elements oi 
Perfection are com- 
bined in the 


ODORLESS—IMPERVIOUS 
GUARANTEED 


We will pay for damage to garment resulting from 
an imperfectly made OMO Dress Shield 


HYGIENIC 


Made from a Pure, Odorless, Impervious natural 
fibre, without acids, chemicals or ingredients, 
and recommended by physicians and 
chemists for purity and 
hygienic qualities. 


All styles and Sizes. Send for Illustrated Circular 
THE OMO MBG. CO., Middletown, Conn 
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Six Volumes 


that will help you to 


The 


The True Character 
of the Bible 


By REV. L. P. MERCER 
Price 30c. (Cloth Binding) Postpaid 


understand in what way 


The Secret of the 


Bible 


By REV. JOHN DOUGHTY 
Price 50c. (Cloth Binding) Postpaid 


THE NUNC. 


42 West Coulter Str 


differs from all other 

books and proves it to be 
The Word of God 

Consistent in every part 


Bible 


Skepticism and Divine 
Revelation 


By DR. JOHN ELLIS 
(Cloth Binding). 9c, Postage: Paper. 20c.. 
7c, Postage 


The Word and its 


Inspiration 
By REV. E. D. RENDELL 


Three Volumes, $1.00 each (Cloth Binding) 
10c. Postage 


LICET PRESS 


Pa. 


Price 50c. 


eet, = @- 


Philadelphia, 
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§ 


AY he laugh honestly, hit 
! no foul blow, and tell the 
| truth when at his very 

broadest grin, never for- 
getting that if Fun is good, Truth is 
still better, and Love best of all. 


Thackeray. 





Quotation Post Cards 


An interesting series of fifteen quota- 
tion post cards. Typical thoughts from 
such writers as Shakespere, Whittier, 
Lowell, Thackeray, Dr. Johnson, Carlyle 
and Browning. 


Printed on white cardboard with illum- 
ined initial and border. 


Av attractive addition to a den or 
(| cosycornerinalibrary. Printed 
words are an ever present influ- 
ence toward mental development, hap- 
piness and good cheer. 
Regular price, 2 for 5c. Youcan get 
the whole set of 15 for 35 cents. 
FOR SALE AT 


The Post Card Store 


946 Broadway, New York 


WANAMAKER’S 
Philadelphia and New York 





my journey ends: 


“He left no dollars but 


ten thousand friends.” 
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New Copyright Novels 


50 Cents Each (Instead of $1.08) By Mail 60 Cents 
A Series of 12 Novels by Well-kown Authors 


By special arrangement made with “ The Authors and Newspaper Association,” 
the sale in Philadelphia and New York is confined exclusively to the Wanamaker 
stores. One new novel every month by a world-famous author, at only 50c. a 
copy for the regular $1.50 style. Printed from new type on fine paper, with 
colored illustrations, two-color title page, fac-simile of author’s manuscript and 
autograph, and fine cloth embossed binding, 320 pages, 12 mo. 


NOW READY 


MAX PEMBERTON’S Greatest Work 
Charming Romance, Lightning Action and Baffling Mystery 





THE MAN BETWEEN | A ROCK wie BALTIC 


Amelia E. Barr's Great Novel of By ROBERT BARR, 


Modern Life an interesting romance with scenes constantly 


changing from America to England and Russia, 
A Delightful International Romance and a startling episode in the Baltic Sca. 


To be followed each month by a novel by one of these authors: 


Mary EK. Wilkins Freeman John Oliver Hobbes ( Mrs. Craigie) 
Dr. John Watson (lan Maclaren) Cutliffe Hyne 

E. F. Benson Mrs. Burton Harrison 

Anna Katherine Green Gertrude Atherton 


Eden Phillpotts 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 











The Awakening 
of Helena Richie 


By 
MARGARET 
DELAND 


Author of “Old Chester Tales,” 
“Dr. Lavender’s People,”’ etc., etc. 


story of a woman who, despite feminine frailty, remains at heart 


; ie great novel might be called the story of a pure woman— the 


the type of woman beloved of men and women. 

There are people who will love Helena Richie, a few who will 
despise her, and some who will not understand her. She is a woman of 
exquisite appeal and charm. 

The story itself is big with interest; it reaches to emotional heights 
and depths. 

If there is a more real boy than little David ( whose childish hands 
uplift Helena), we have not found him in fiction. 


With frontispiece in four colors. Illustrations 


by Walter Appleton Clark. Price, $1.50 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 








